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To the Desheereey. 

“HOW HAPPY WE MIGHT BE WITH EITHER!” 
Tue lateness of the Democratic Presidential 
Convention, the 4th of July, and the fixing of 
its place of meeting in New York, are likely to 
have some very extraordinary and important 
results. Since the Republican nomination was 
made, all politicians have become more and 
more convinced of its strength, and the shrewder 
Democratic leaders have made up their minds 
that it cannot be beaten, or even seriously 
opposed, by any combinations that have here- 
tofore been suggested. No military man in 
the Democratic ranks can be opposed to 
General Grant, whose military prestige is over- 
whelming, and no mere politician with bad 
antecedents, like Mr. Pendleton, could expect 
to muster the paltry twenty-one electoral votes 





vouchsafed to McClellan. In this emergency | 
it has been proposed to nominate Chief Justice | 
Chase, who was the second choice of the | 
Republican party—a man of great purity, a| 
sound statesman, and to whom the success of 
the late war is due to a degree probably greater 


than to the exertions and abilities of any other | blind men, North 
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man. If that war left General Grant with the 
reputation of the first General of the age, it 
left Mr. Chase with a corresponding reputa- 
tion as the first Finance Minister of the cen- 
tury. First in the field, and first in the 
Cabinet, they are in the highest sense the 
two representative men of the country, and 
entitled to its greatest honors. 

It would be a grand spectacle, that of the 
people of the United States divided only on 
the question which of their two best men they 
should elevate to the Presidency ! 

The nomination of Mr. Chase by the Demo- 
cracy is an object earnestly to be desired by 
every patriotic and far-seeing man, for the 
reason that it would remove for ever from the 





political arena the dead issues to which small 
politicians continue to cling, and the further | 
agitation of which can only keep up wn sa 
turmoil in the land. Negro suffrage is as irre 

versible a fact as the abolition of slavery, and | | 
the nomination of its first and strongest | 

apostle by the only party supposed to be hos- | 
tile to it would dispose of it for ever. ‘The | 
and South, who deceive ' 


ie 


themselves with the hope of its reversal, and 
who are struggling to reverse it, would see the 
vanity of their hope and the uselessness of 
their struggle. They would ‘‘accept the 
situation” and bury the offensive dead issue 
out of sight. 

Further, the nomination of Mr. Chase would 
crush out the germs of bad faith and that 
tendency toward repudiation which have 
shown themselves in some parts of the coun- 
try. The high stand taken by the Republi- 
cans in this matter at Chicago has already 
enhanced the value of our securities, and were 
the Democracy to put at their head the man 
who is, ubove all others, the reprasentative of 
our financial honor and good faith, not only 
would this dangerous question be eliminated 
from our politics, but the securities of the 
nation at once be raised in value to very nearly, 


| if not quite, the gold standard, and specie pay- 


ments be speedily resumed. 

Peace and prosperity would be the results 
of Mr. Chase’s nomination, even if he should 
fail of election, and by this step the Demo- 
cratic party would cut itself loose from the 
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THE | FUNERAL, OF THE LATE JAMES BUCHANAN, FIFTEENTH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES—BEARING THE BODY TO THE HEARSE, FROM TBE PORTIOO OF THE 
june 47H, 1868.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST.—#EE PAGE 211. 


putrescent carcass of slavery, get rid of the 
contamination of repudiation, and be prepared 
to assume a legitimate influence, if not abso- 
lute control, in national affairs. These ques- 
tions once disposed of, the country would be 
ready to re-crystalize on new and living issues, 
and the regenerated nation re-enter with new 
vigor on her career of glory and greatness. 
We hope statesmanship will prevail in the 
Democratic councils, and that the party may 
make an effort to deserve to succeed, if 
nothing more. 

We belong to that large class in the country 
which would be satisfied with Grant, and 
satisfied with Chase. We do not wish to be 
driven to active support of the first, as we 
should inevitably be if second-rate politicians 
and semi-repudiators like Pendleton, nonenti- 
ties like McClellan, or mediocre soldiers like 
Hancock, were to be put in opposition to him. It 
will be a great day for the country when two 
of its best men shall be put in chivalrous 
rivalry for its highest honors, and when the 
candidates are either the first or second choice 
of every loyal man in the land. 
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The Republican Flag Unfurled. 


Gen. Grant and Mr. Speaker Colfax are 
fairly before the people as the candidates of 
the Republican party for President and Vice- 
President. Both have accepted the nomina- 
tions tendered to them, in characteristic 
speeches and letters. Gen. Grant believes that 
the proceedings of the Chicago Convention 
‘‘express the feelings of the great mass of 
those who sustained the country through its 
recent trials.” He ‘endorses the resolutions ” 
of the Convention, and promises, if elected, 
‘*to administer all the laws in good faith, with 
economy, and with the view of giving peace, 
quiet and protection everywhere,” and con- 
cludes : 


‘In times like the present it is iaypossible, or at least 
eminently improper, to lay down a policy to be adhered 
to, right or wrong, through an admini tration of four 
years. New political issues, not foreseen, are con- 
stantly arising; the views of the public on old ones 
are constantly Caney, and a purely administrative 
officer should always be left free to execute the will of 
the ae I always have respected that will, and always 
sha 


** Peace and universal prosperity—its sequence-—with 
economy of administration, will lighten the burden of 
taxation, while it constantly reduces the national debt. 
Let us have peace.” 


We are glad to see that Gen. Grant recog- 
nizes the principle for which Congress has 
been struggling in its contest with the Execu- 
tive. The President, as he says, is ‘‘ a purely 
administrative officer,” who has no more right 
to ‘‘a policy” than a Sheriff. 

It is a singular anachronism that the polit- 
ical party in this country which has been 
hitherto blatant for the ‘largest liberty,” and 
most hostile to Executive assumptions or the 
‘one man power,” is precisely the party that 
would now make the President a Dictator, and 
set him up, with the Supreme Court, as un- 
controlled and uncontrollable arbiters of the 
national destinies, while reducing the direct 
representatives of the nation to a powerless 
debating society, whose enactments the Exe- 
cutive may defy and the Supreme Court set 
aside at will. 

It is also strange that in this country we 
should be called on to fight anew the battle of 
popular rights. An English paper of great in- 
fluence, commenting on the extraordinary 
spectacle, exclaims: ‘‘ There is no Supreme 
Court in England, thank Heaven, above the 
law, and no written Constitution to limit the 
authority of the nation. If Parliament sen- 
tences the Judges to be hanged without trial, 
or to give their decisions through speaking- 
trumpets, that Act would be as constitutional 
as any other, and as much entitled to obedience 
in the Courts. Of course, if the Judges have 
practical reasons to produce, they should be 
heard, but Parliament is not bound to attend 
to them, any more than to any other gentlemen 
who may petition against its decrees.” 

We take it for granted that Gen. Grant will 
respect the national will, which can only find 
expression through ‘‘ the representatives of 
the people in Congress assembled,” and con- 
form to the behests of the polls. So doing, we 
can be in no danger of that jar and turmoil 
which the obstinacy and presumption of Mr. 
Johnson brought about, ner of those unseemly 
assaults of one branch of the Government on 
the other which his brainless conduct and in- 
temperate language provoked. 

Mr. Colfax’s letter of acceptance is longer 
and more ornate than Gen. Grant's, as was to 
be expected. Its main, if not only drawback, 
is the slaver about “ naturalized ¢itizens,” who 
never can be brought to vote with the Repub- 
lican party by the coaxings and compliments 
of its candidates, and who only get exaggerta- 
ted notions of their own importance by being 
made the subjects of special notice. Mr. Col- 
fax closes with an eloquent and not undeserved 
eulogium on his party : ' 

“If there had been no Republican party, slavery 
would to-day cast its baleful shadow over the Republic. 
If there bad been no Republican party, a free press and 
free ech would be as unknown from the Poto to 
the Rio Grande us ten years ago. If the sepublicay 

y could have been stricken from exis en the 

nner of rebellion was unfurled, wd whem the Te 
sponse of “no coercion” was heard at the 
would have had no nation to-day. But for the Re 
can party daring to risk the odium of tax and 
laws, our flag could not hove been kept flying in the 
until the long-hoped-for victory came. Without Re- 
publican party the Civil Rights bill—the guara 
equality under the law to the humble and the di - 
less, as well as to the strong—would not be to-day upon 
our national statute-book. ; 

“With such inspiration from the past, and followin 
the example of the founders of the republic, who gal 

the vic General of the Revolution to preside 

the } his triumphs had saved trom its I 
cannot doubt that our labors will be crowned wi - 
cees: and it will be a success that shall bring restored 
hope, confidence, prosperity and p , South as 
well as North, West as well as East, and, above all, the 
blessings, under Providence, of national concord and 
peace, 








Prostitution of the American Flag. 


Wr take the following from the columns of 
a morning contemporary: ‘Two slaves em- 
parked on the New York and New Orleans 


steamer Bienville, at Havana, on her last trip, 
and were returned in the Rapidan, another 
New Orleans steamer, the captain of the Bien- 
ville delivering them to the captain of the 
Rapidan on the high seas.” 

It may be assumed that these slaves had 
secreted themselves on board the Bienville ; 
that they were passengers trying to evade the 
payment of passage money; in short, that they 
were ‘‘stowaways.” To suppose that their 
passage money had been paid, and that they 
were sent back into bondage merely because 
the discovery was made, after sailing, that they 
were escaped slaves, is what we should be 
most unwilling to believe of any American 
shipmaster. An outraged public sentiment 
could deal only in one way with an act so ille- 
gal and so monstrous as that would be. But 
even on the ground that these unfortunate 
creatures were evading the laws of the com- 
pany, we cannot but think that the act of re- 
storing them to their taskmasters was one of 
very questionable legality. As to its moral 
aspect, there can be no dispute, 

Slavery bas, thank God, ceased in these 
United States. Long ago it had ceased under 
our flag on the high seas. It follows, there- 
fore, that these two fugitives were freemen 
as soon as they were at sea, beyond Spanish 
jurisdiction, and under the American flag. And 
this further consequence is inevitable, that, in 
taking them back to Havana, the captain of 
the Rapidan was engaged in carryiny freemen 
into slavery, which, by the common consent 
of the civilized world, is piracy in its most 
odious form. 

There are two points which, we anticipate, 
may be urged in behalf of these shipmasters, 
the one as a defense, and the other as a nuallia- 
tive. We shall be told that the fact of the 
stowaways being slaves was not a considera- 
tion to be weighed by the master ; that, as 
they were evading the laws of the company, 
he was bound to protect the interests of his 
employers, which he did, by returning the 
men to the port from which they had surrep- 
titiously embarked. In his eyes they were 
stowaways, and nothing more nor less. If they 
had been slaves, it was their misfortune ; but 
whether white or black, bond or free, the rule 
was to send on shore, if possible, all who could 
not pay their passage ; and so these men were 
accordingly sent back. 

In reply to this, it may be observed, that the 
very pith of the statement is, that these men 
were slaves. If they had not been, would so 
common an occurrence as putting two stow- 
aways on shore have been worthy of a news- 
paper paragraph? Besides, there is as yet no 
evidence to show that the orders of the com- 
pany were to return, by an outward-bound 
steamer, any detected stowaways, regardless 
of color or condition ; and till this is shown to 
be the universal practice, itcannct be admitted, 
either logically or morally, as a sufficient reason 
for giving back fugitive slaves when once under 
the protection of our flag. 

Some excuse, it ean scarcely be called a 
justification, of the conduct of those ship- 
masters may be found in the regulations of the 
port of Havana, by which, we are informed, 
a heavy penalty is incurred by any vessel car- 
rying off a ‘‘ fugitive from labor ;” and it was to 
avoid the infliction of this penalty, and to clear 
his skirts of any complicity in the escape, that 
the master of the Bienville hastened to restore 
the slaves, on the firstopportunity, by u steamer 
of the same line, bouwird for Havana. The 
promptness of the master of the Bienville, 
and the subserviency of that of the Rapidan, 
will probably meet with the approval of their 
employers ; but, nevertheless, we cannot but 
think a gross outrage on the rights of humanity 
has been perpetrated. Everybody knows that 
the utmost vigilance of a shipmaster and his 
officers cannot always hinder men from secret- 
ing themselves among the cargo and being 
carried out to sea, and it is quite in keeping 
with other acts of the Spanish authorities in 
Cuba that they should punish a captain of a 
steamer for what he could not prevent. We 
have already a long score to settle with Spain 
in respect of outrages committed on our com- 
merce, and we very much mistake the temper 
of our people if they did not insist on most 
prompt and full reparation for any detention 
or damage done to the Bienville or her owners, 
because her master, without his own knowledge 
or consent, was accessory to setting free two of 
her ill-used slaves, 

The commander of the Bienville may, as we 
have seen, urge some plausible excuses for his 
conduct, but we are unable to find any justifi- 
cation for the commander of the Rapidan. 
By his own consent, on the high seas, he took 
into his ship two men whom he knew by all 
the laws of nations were free, and disgraced 
the flag he bore by carrying them into slavery. 
As well might the captain of a man-of-war sur- 
render to the Spanish authorities the helpless 
victims taken out of a slaver captured off the 
coast of Cuba, and trust to meet the approval of 
his Government by alleging that Spanish regu- 
lations demanded the rendition of the men. 
We trust that Congress will cause some inquiry 
to be made into this matter, and see that our 





national honor ia cleared of the stain which 


such transactions as we have narrated inflict 
upon our flag. 
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The “ Great Victories” in Abyssinia. 

Dvurrne the Mexiean war, every victory that 
the American army achieved, against whatever 
odds and at whatever cost of life, was syste- 
matically belittled by the British press. The 
‘“‘enemy ” we were told was only a Mexican 
hybrid, a shoeless, half-starved Indian, to rout 
whom was no greater achievement than for the 
housemaid to disperse a crowd of unruly boys 
with her broomstick. Well, the French had 
their hands full with this same ‘‘ enemy,” and 
the most powerful military nation in the world 
was glad to retire from the contest with a 
tarnished reputation. 

We are not insensible of the great qualities 
of the English soldiers, who, if they were 
better officered, would stand in the front rank 
of arms. Their recent achievement in Abys- 
sinia, in conjunction with their Indian auxil- 
liaries, was a fine one, as far as showing stead- 
fast purpose, and deliberate, earnest work 
against obstacles of all kinds ; but as for figit- 
ing—bosh! There was none of it in any sense 
of the term! There were two so-called battles 
fought—one at Fallah, in which the killed on 
the British side was none, wounded 30! The 
‘‘enemy ” lost, killed 560, wounded 356! ‘The 
capture of Magdala cost, killed none, wounded 
15! The Abyssinians lost 78 killed and 69 
wounded ! 

It is pretty obvious that there could not have 
been much ‘‘hot work” in either affuir. The 
superior range and efficiency of the British 
arms did the business ; the natives, with their 
wretched muskets and useless spears, were 
about as helpless as sparrows. It turns out on 
investigation thet King Theodorus committed 
suieide, together with a number of his leading 
followers! 

Of the prisoners, which the expedition was 
undertaken to release, we get a very poor ac- 
count. They were a very shabby lot to have 
made such a fuss about. ‘The correspondent 
of the Herald saya of them : 


‘For personal worth there is not one of the late cap- 
tives equal to one of the Abyssinian generals who was 
killed, nor would I rate the bi st of them at a five dollar 
gold piece. Rassam, the Envoy, is an Armenian 
foc-foo, Cameron, the consul, is a tall, lazy f-Jlow. 
Lieutenant Prideaux is a chatty young fellow of six- 
and-twenty, sports an eye-glass and is «a confirmed 
snob, Surgeon Blane is an excessive yrinner, laughs 
at his own face when peeping at a looking-glass, Rev. 
Sterns is a venerable-looking fossil. Kerens is a ver- 
dant youth of twenty-one, who was a favorite ot Theo- 
dorus; and there is Brandison, Staeger, Flad, Wald- 
meier, Morritz, Myer, Salmul'er, Petro, Essler, Schil- 
ler, Makerer, Kenslen, Parkins, Bender, Schriber, 
Zandal, McEivey, and Bardel, with their wives and 
children, very ordinary-looking peo™le, indeed—posi- 
tively not worth twenty millions sterling. A gallant 
captain, who is always loudest in abusing his chokras, 
cails them a ‘ measly’ set. They look very lik» a lot 
of emigrants just about to leave the ocean packet for 
Castle Garden, almost ready to tear each other’s eyes 
out for malice, envy and hatred engendered on the trip. 
Cameron had twenty-five servants, Hindoos and Abys- 
sinians; Rosenthal had ten, Rassam fourteen, Prideaux 
six—even Theodorus’s mechanicshad three servants 
each: and when the return of the number of servants 
of each captive was made to the Political Secretary, you 
may better imagine his astonishment than I can de- 
acribe it,” 








Matters and Things. 


Tue Boston Traveler complains of the low prices 
paid for good pictures at auction sales in that 
city. For instance, last week James Hart’s “ Au- 
tumn in the Connecticut” was sold for $57. Other 
pictures by Vedder, Bradford, Gifford, Shattuck 
and Coleman, were sold equally cheap.——There 
are in the United States 33,193 lawyers, while in 
France there are only 11,179. In France, how- 
ever, there are 18,781 magistrates, while justice is 
administered in this country by less than three 


‘thousand judges.——With the view of mecting 


the great and increasing demand for living ac- 
commodation for artisans in Paris, an ingenious 
architect of the name of Borie has obtained the 
necessary concession to erect enormous edifices, 
which he proposes to call Aérodomes, They are 
to be not less than ten stories high, to accommo- 
date at least 1,000 persons, and access to the up- 
per stories is to be afforded by means of “ lifts.” 
— The Boston Journal suggests that General 
Butler’s last hobby is a ‘‘ Wooley” horse.——lf 
we were not all familiar with so many cases in 
which the fiercest quarrels and the most acrimo- 
nious disputes have grown out of trifles of no sort 
of importance, we might be astonished at the ac- 
tion of the Reformed Presbyterian General Synod 
of Pennsylvania, quite recently, in suspending 
from eldership and from membership Mr. George 
H. Stuart, of Philadelphia, for the offense of 
singing hymns. Mr. Stuart is widely known 
from his connection with the United States Chris- 
tian Commission, and will not, we presume, suffer 
much in reputation from this action of the Synod. 
——His father confessor exhorted the late Prime 
Minister of Spain, when near his end, to forgive 
his enemies. ‘‘ My enemies!” cried he; “I am 
not aware that I have any.” “Every man must 
have enemies,” explained the priest, *‘ no matter 
how Christianlike and blameless his life may have 
been.” “I perfectly well know that I have had 
enemies,” replied the Minister, ‘ but happily they 
are all dead, I have always had them shot.”-— 
The production of petroleum in 1867 was about 
11,000 barrels per day, while the consumption in 
the same year was 13,000 barrels. The best au- 
thorities estimate the present production at 9,000 
barrels per day.——Josh Billings-has perpetrated 
an essay on crows. These birds, he informs us, 
are not considered fine eating. He has read some- 
where of “ biled krow,” but *‘ never heard of the 
same individual hankerin’ for some biled krow 2 
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persons by whom Yeddo, in Japan, is inhabited, 
there ia not a beggar in the streets, not a drunk- 
ard, not aruffian. The women are beautiful, the 
men are robust and energetic, there is no trouble 
about fashions, education is universal, books are 
plentiful, though there are no newspapers; life is 
simple and easy, marriage is universal, and 
children go naked.—During the month of May 
there were twenty-three rainy days, including 
seven showers on the 25th, four on the 28th, and 
one on the 29th. The actual duration of rain was 
150 hours and 18 minutes, or 6 days, 6 hours, and 
18 minutes. The depth of water that fell, as mea- 
sured by the hydrometer, was 6*980 inches. Last 
year the depth of rain for May was 5°791 inches, 
giving a difference in favor of the same month 
just passed, or against it, as the reader may bo 
dispored to regard the circumstance, of 1°189 
inches, 








‘Tue result of the Impeachment business has 
astounded Europe. That it should be carried 
through without turmoil or bloodshed is incom- 
prehensible to the European mind. Emile de Gi- 
rardin, in La Liberlé, elementarily Liberal, of 
Paris, says: “‘ The acquittal of President Johnson 
by the Senate is a fact that will have and merit an 
immense and long echo in Europe. It makes 
more manifest than a condemnation would the 
strength of the American institutions, and will 
prove that justice has no surer and more effica- 
cious guarantee than liberty. Vive la libertée ! 
Glorie aux Etats Unis!” 





Ir is not a satisfactory piece of informa- 
tion, to those who have photographs of them- 
selves or of their friends, to know that they 
will all have faded out within a very few years, 
Of the millionsin existence, not one will be recog- 
nizable twenty years from now. The condition of 
permanence has only been recently realized. By 
a new process of printing, called the “ carbon 
process,” indcstructibility is secured, and the 
print made as lasting as an engraving. Every 
one, therefore, who wants photographs to last, 
must insist on having carbon prints. Photo- 
graphers who do not know the process of making 
these, must learn at once, if they would bid for 
public patronage. For their information, Mr. 
Edward L. Wilson, Editor of the Philadelphia 
Photographer, has just issued a convenient little 
manual, ‘The American Carbon Manual,” pub- 
lished by the Scovill Manufacturing Company, of 
this city. 


OFFENBACH ONCE MORE. 


THERE can be no doubt of it, the Summer 
Season has, at last, actually commenced its joyous life 
in the World of Amusement. 

Moreover, we are gratified to say, thay in the physi- 
cal world, summer has also put in an agreeable, if tardy 
appearance, 

We may possibly be unable to look upon the sunshine 
with that thorough faith which might symbolize its 
belief in the reckless assumption of white pantaloons 
and Panames, It has been, however, homeopathically 
tasted by us, and we offer up our fervent supplications 
to the clerk of the weather, that green leaves, salmon, 
strawberries, lamb, mint-juleps, and all other of such 
pleasant blessings, may be continued to us determi- 
nately and indefinitely. 

Should they not be so continued, what is to be done? 
If we cannot drive into the country, or enjoy a day’s 
fishing, or lie under the forest trecs wherever they are 
to be found within a reasonable distance of New York, 
hearing the chirp of the glad birds and the hum of the 
whirling insects, in that idle abandonment of our work 
a-day lite, which to poetic vagabondage is known as the 
dolce far mente, how are we to taste summer ? 

We may only do it through our amusements, 

Two weeks since Theodore Thomas opened bis 
“ Popular Garden Concerts”—last week Matilda Heron 
revived her ‘“ Camille,’’ and the New Orlerns Operatic 
Troupe made its first appearance in New York ; while 
this week the congenial and welcome John Brougham 
returns to us for the summer season, and ‘A Flash of 
Lightning "’ breaks up the too general tranquilty of the 
time for those who are more disposed to relish the sen- 
sational, 

All have drawn upon the purse-strings of our lovers 
of amusement who may not yet have quitted the city; 
and will, we conclude, craw as liberally from the 
pockets of all who, during the Season, may be passing 
through it. 

The Troupe from New Orleans originally, and 
recently from Boston, who have appeared in Opera 
Bouffe at the French theatre, will, in all probability, 
prove a redoubtable rival to the one which /e pere Pate- 
man proposes, on its return from the provinces, to 
transfer to Niblo’s Garden, Its Prima Donna, Mile. 
Aline Lambele, has created a very decided sensation 
amongst the devotees of French dramatic espegleric 
and sparkling vocalism. It would be as ungrac ous as 
it would be useless to place her in the critical scales 
with our favorite of the past nine months at the same 
theatre, the unreliable yet fascinating Tostée. We de- 
test all critical comparison. But, without indulging in 
any such measurement of her excellences, it may can- 
didly be said, that she has at once settled herself, in the 
estimation of the public, as no second-rate *“ star.’’ 
The opera in which the company made their début be- 
tore our public, was the third of Offenbach’s Musical 
Extravaganzas with which we have been made ac- 
quainted during the past and present year. It is possi- 
bly the best of the three, spe iking musically, and quite 
as comical in its farcical construction as either o1 the 
others, although from its classic fable, it scarcely ap- 
peals so closely to our risible sympathies as “ he 
Grande Duchesse.”” Its name is * Orphee aux Enfers,”’ 
and the character taken by Mile. Lambele was that of 
Eurydice. The company is generally an excellent one— 
the scenery was in great part new, and the dresses were, 
of course, as those cf a French company, whether in 
Opera, Opera Bouffe, or Drama, invariably are, rich and 
in good although somewhat scanty taste. ‘‘ Orphee aux 
Enjers”’ was, in point of fact, a decided success. 

. Mr. John Brougham commenced the Summer 
Season at Wallack’s witu his original local drama, 
“The Lottery of Life.”’ As it was produced a)most at 
the time when we were going to press, we are unwill- 
ingly cormpelled to defer a notice of it until our next 
issue. 











The same reason compels us to omit speaking 
of the merits or demerits of “A Fiash of Lightning,’ 
which has blazed upon the audiences at the Broadway 
Theatre, * produced after months of careful preparation 
and an unlimited outlay of money.”” We may, however, 
vay, that Matilda Heron revived her triumphs as “Ca- 
mille’ in this house—the same in which she stamped 





times,”’-——It was eaid that among two millions of | tender immorality of t 


herself first in New York as a great actress, and created 
such an eee eee 9 I popularity for the touchingly 
is drama, 
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ART GOSSIP. 


Mz. W. Braprorp has lately received, from 
Berlin, copies of the chromo-lithograph of his painting 
entitled “Crushed by Icebergs.” This chromo isan 
excellent reproduction of the original, which belongs 
to a class of subjects better adapted than most others 
for treatment by the color-printing process. In the 
same artist’s studio there are now to be seen many 
bright and effective pictures lately painted by him from 
his sketches of Labrador scenery. 

The walis of the Academy galleries have still their 
attractions for visitors; and, on reference to the cata- 
logue, we find that we have yet to make mention of 
mapy pictures to which we have been more or less 
attracted during our several visits to the exhibition. 

Mr. H. Mosler, of Chicago, has been very successful 
in rendering candlelight effect in his picture, “* Night 
After the Battle,” 55, the subject of which is a soldier 
writing a letter on the head of a drum. 

In “‘ Picardie—France,” 71, we have from Mr. Wins- 
low Homer a sketch marked rather by force than by 
delicacy. It certainly shows power, but in its loose, 
hasty manner it approaches the verge of slovenliness, 
We really think that Mr. Homer, whose picture in the 
Academy exhibition, two years since, was one of the 
leading attractions, might have been better repre- 
sented at this year’s exhibition than he is, 

The “In Memoriam” of Miss A. C. Fitz, 72, is an oil 
picture of a wreath of water-lilies, There is merit in this 
80 far as composition goes, but the delicacy character- 
istic of all flowers is marred by the heavy manner in 
which the paint is loaded on. 

A “Study ot Wood Growth,” 122, by Mr. Paul Rie. 
mann, is painted with great minuteness, and with a 
conscientious regard to truth of details, 

Mr. R. Swain Gifford exhibits one of his favorite 
marine subjects, ‘Scene on the Isle of Shoals,’’ 151, 
Sea, sky, and rock are the sole material of this compo- 
sition, into which the artist has infused a good deal of 
freshness and motion. 

Mr. C, F. Blauvelt gocs to the railroad track for a 
subject, entitled “‘ The Night Signal,” 172. It repre- 
sents a signal-man, with hoisted lantern, watching an 
approaching train, and is meritorious for character and 
effect, though not so good in color. 

Mr. Wyant aims at certain peculiarities in color and 
other qualities for which Mr. Inness has long been 
marked, This is to be observed in his “Scene on the 
Potomac,” 178, and in another, with the sume title, 
numbered 323. In both of these there are good quali- 
ties of color; while, equally observable in them, are a 
certain lumpiness of torms and heaviness of shadows 
by which their merits are much depreciated, 

“On Lake Champlain—Morning,”’ 497, by Mr. Carl 
Sommer, is a small landscape of lightsome and cheer- 
ful effect: merely a bit of scenery, but suggestive of 
sunshine and pleasant air. 

Mr. F. T. L. Boyle bas achieved truthfulness of char- 
acter, and good color—two qualities rather advantage- 
ous toa portrait-painter—in his portrait of a sunny- 
haired lady dressed in white, and numbered 209, 

In “ Christmas Eve,”’ 214, by Mr. W. 8. L. Jewett—a 
small picture of a poor woman and her little girl gaz- 
ing wistfully in at a shop-window—a touching senti- 
ment is presented. With what degree of merit it has 
been wrought out, however, the height at which the 
picture is hung prevents us trom forming any decided 
opinion. 

“The Gossips,”” 237, by Mr. Eugene Meeks, is a 
market-place composition, with a couple of cld women, 
of the stereotyped stamp of ugliness, chatting and mum- 
bling to each other over their baskets, The studies of 
Mr. Meeks at Antwerp are obvious here, most of the 
still-life being painted with considerable knowledge and 
ability. 

In a small picture, by Mr. A. W. Thompson, ‘St. 
Giles, near Seven Dials, London,” 249, there is evi- 
dence ofa turn for the humorous, albeit, here it finds 
its outlet amid elements of a vulgar kind. The various 
loungers about the gin-shop door are represented with 
a good deal of truthfulness, and the details generally 
are well given. 

Mr. Thomas Hicks contributes a bright little wood- 
lana fancy, called ‘* Among the Pines,’’ 357—a figure of 
4 lady reclining beneath rugged, straight-stemmed 

ees, 





OUR LONDON LETTER, 


Tue fate of the Irish Church may be con- 
sidered decided; after a smart passage of arms between 
the leaders of the Opposition and the Government, and 
severe Comments upon Mr. Disraeli’s introducing the 
Queen’s name into the debate, stating that she was 
ready to dissolve the House at any moment, the resolu- 
tions have passed. The Queen’s reply has also been 
given; she is willing to leave her prerogative in abey- 
ance as to appointments during this session, and till 
furtber measures are taken; so that the Government, 
who virtually frame, if not glaze, the royal reply, have 
caved in, and the Church, as a State establishment, is 
in eztremus, The measure, although called disestab- 
lishment, is really “confiscation,” as the property is 
to be sold and put to other uses. Of course, after this, 
no corporation, religious body, or public charity, pos- 
sesses any property, as all or any may be confiscated, 
disestablished, or applied to other purposes, as seems 
fit toa Parliamentary majority, It is above three cen- 
turies since this was even attempted, and then only in 
part, the Communwealth, indeed, having, two centuries 
ago, confiscated Church property to the amount of ten 
millions, for a time. 

The other two religious bodies of Ireland, the Roman 
Catholics and Presbyterians, are to be disestablished 
too; the one is to lose the Regium donum, or annual sub- 
sidy, and Maynooth 1s to have no grant. To pacify Ire- 
land, the three Churches are stripped and turnéd out of 
doors by the State, which cares for the affections o; 
none. That all religious feeling is not dead, which 
might be imagined from the apathy with which the 
measure has been accepted, may be guessed from a fear- 
ful riot between Orangemen and Roman Catholic 8, 
in Ashton, in Lancashire, where some lives have been 
endangered, if not lost, and revolvers, as well as blud 
geons, were used by the contending parties, who aliter- 
nately sacked one another’s quarters. This does not 
augur well for the general elections, when there will, no 
doubt, be more than usual excitement. The religious 
element will by no means be oil on the water of politi- 
cal strife. The leaders of the rival factions bave splin- 
tered some lances on the question already —Briglt de. 
nouncing Disraeli as a traitor to his Queen and coun- 
try, and Disraeli branding Bright as the introducer of 
confusion. Defeated, but not subdued, the Govern- 
ment still retains office. Its holds the dispatch-boxes 
“a seals, but the power is with the Opposition. 

Treat complaints have bee . 
jronclad fleet, which does net a ao the 
“ fiying turtle,”’ or “cruising monster” not yet baving 
been accomplished, and the “ironclads” rolling terri. 
bly in heavy seas. There isa great want of engineer- 
ing capacity in the Board of Admiralty. The power has 
passed out of the hands of the dilettanti into that of the 
civil engineers, and the “chiet constructors ”’ are at 
fault. private yards build most a: rviceable vessels 
and have ample orders for Foreign Governments, and 
have more experience than the Admiralty, which at 
last has given some of them commissions, The French 
sre making vast strides in their building of ironclads. 
and their fleet is numerous ana formidable, One of 
their crack vessels is the American-built Dunderberg 
rechristened the Rochambeau, which has been refitted 
pnd improved, Several other large vessels are in hand, 





As a great deal hereafter at sea will be determined by 
the calibre and range of guns, the progress in France 
is not to be underrated. 

There has been a discussion upon fortifications, The 
immense sums and gigantic works at Portsmouth hav- 
ing at last attracted the attention of the House. The 
value of fortifications is overestimated here, as, after a 
certain size, they are worse than useless. Portsmouth, 
for example, would require a corps d’armee of 20,000 men 
to garrison, and should the enemy land anywhere else, 
this corps must either be marched out, or lett there, as 
80 many men withdrawn trom the effective army. 
Down, Chatham, and Portland, would also require large 
garrisons. All these, however, only provide tor the de- 
fense of the south coast and right bank of the Thames, 
as the whole of the east and northern coast is entirely 
unfortified, and the country northeast of the metro- 
potis is a flat plain to the sea. As the main point to de- 

end in England is the metropolis, it is clear that the 
lines required are a quadrilateral round London, so as 
to prevent the approach of ap invading army. 

Since the invention of railways, the “ junctions” of 
the lines are the keys of the position, and they should 
be protecied. The really best thing is to fight it out on 
the “blue waters,” and throw all the energy and 
resources of the nation into improving the fleet. A 
French engineer has proposed a railway bridge across 
the Channel, All things are, no doubt, possible, but 
the depth of water in mid-channel is about the height 
of St. Paul’s, or 440 feet, and the formidable seas that 
sweep on in northwesterly gales would make short 
work of piers and bridges, which would have to be 
elevated fitty feet above the level of the surtace of the 
sea. A project equally feasible, which was projected 
some years ago, was a tunnel under the Channel, but 
many years must elapse before a scheme so gicantic, 
and which presents such engineering difficulties, can 
be carried out. 

The relations of France and Prussia are not quite so 
tense as they were, and the affairs of the East are com- 
paratively quiet. The Cretan insurrection drags its 
slow length along, and so it will, because it is an insur- 
rection hired by diplomacy, in order to bring together, 
if possible, a congress on the affairs of Turkey. It, as is 
promised, Turkey takes more energetic measures at 
sea, the insurrection will at once collapse, as it also 
will, should the Western Powers agree that no en- 
couragement shall be given to Greek blockade-runuers, 

There is to be a vote of confidence brought forward, 
and if the Disraeli administration is defeated on that 
point, and still retains office, both parties must proceed 
to ulterior measures. It will be either a dissolution or 
a stoppage of the supplies. The great grievance is, that 
while the former Liberal administration resigned upon 
an adverse majority of seven, the Conservatives cling 
to office, atter an adverse vote with a majority of sixty- 
five. Some say that Clarendon will be the future 
Prime Minister, and that the Queen will not ask Glad- 
stone to form the Cabinet, but there is a strong feeling 
throughout the country that the Prime Minister must 
be in the Commons, Clarendon, too, is far inferior to 
Gladstone in all respects, and more distinguished for 
diplomatic fiascos than statesmanship. He is ashadow 
of the Palmerston school, and his line is foreign affairs, 

The Suspensory Bill will be passed, and the Irish 
Church Establishment will then remain in abeyance 
till the new Parliament, 

The University Test Act has been introduced into the 
Commons, but encounters serious opposition. It is, 
however, high time that the Universities should be re- 
formed, as they are still too restrictive, the education 
unsuited to the advanced requirements of the age, and 
the fellowships mere sinecures, with their occupants 
dozing in the curule chairs of dead languages, pure ma- 
thematic and exploded philosopby. Thanks to modern 
endowments, a little new life is endeavored to be infused 
into them. An Act of Parliament will, however, move 
them more rapidly from their slumbers, Brougham ia 
dead—politically he died long agu—but as the Nestor of 
Reform and Science, his name still passed for a flag in 
these matters. He was tound dead in his bed, like some 
other men of letters, His biography will come out 
after his death, but the biographer he most dreaded, 
Lord Cambell, died before him, Campbell wrote the 
Lives of the Chancellors, and, in the spirit of the Bench, 
showed more justice than mercy to the fame and me- 
mory of his predecessors, but Brouzham did not give 
him the opportunity—and as both were Scotchmen 
**who never speak well of their neighbors,” Brougham 
felt nervous. 

The details of the taking of Magdala have arrived; the 
town, it appears, was taken by a fluke. Theodore sal- 
lied torth, thinking to surprise an advanced guard, and 
fell in with the main division under Napier, After 
being pretty well “whipt”’ in the fray by Armstrong 
guns and Snider’s rifles, he retreated, and Magdala 
was taken by storm, the army of Theodore being de- 
moralized by the superior armament of the British 
force, Previous to the assault and march, he put to 
death several Abyssinian captives. This success is 
quite a godsend, as no one liked the war, its expense, 
or the risk of defeat, If a “slapping” victory will 
raise British prestige in Ireland, the storming of Mag- 
dala without the loss of a man will keep it up for some 
time, At all events, Abyrsinia is well rid ofa tyrant 
whom the French press wanted to elevate into an Im- 
perial hero and Christian martyr, 


The Funeral of James Buchanan. 


In the quiet, unpretentious Pennsylvania 
farmhouse at Wheatland, so well-known to Americans 
as the residence of the late James Buchanan, on Thurs- 
day, the 4th of June, reposed the coffined remains of 
the statesman, known to history as the fifteenth Presi- 
dent of the United Siates. An immense concourse of 
his fellow-countrymen assembled to pay the last 
solemn tribute of respect to the dead. The coffin, a 
plain rosewood casket, lay in the hall, and sadly the 
thronging mourners gazed upon the placid features of 
the corpse, so life-like that, but for the habiliments of 
the grave, they would have conveyed the idea of the 
calmness of sleep rather than ot death, The body 
was clothed in a satin shroud, the white cravat and 
collar still compassing the throat, as worn in life, 
and heightening the natural aspect of the face, The 
funeral ceremonies, simple, though they were in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the deceased, were most 
solemn and imposing in the vastness of the cortege 
that followed the remains to the grave. 

There were present all the societies of the town of 
Lancaster, the students of Franklin and Marshall Col. 
lege, delegations from Harrisburg, Philadelphia, and 
the city of New York, the latter headed by Mayor 
Hoffman; and a committee of the National House of 
Representatives, composed of Messrs. Eidridge, Thomas, 
Kerry, Trimble, Glosbrenner, and Blair. Many hun- 
dreds, besides, of the personal friends and townemen ot 
the deceased, and of his countrymen generally, without 
regard to partisan distinctions, had come from far and 
near, in recognition of the worthiness of the spirit that 
had inhabited that cold clay. 

The funeral was announced for three o’clock, but so 
numerous was the attendance, that it was after five 
when the long procession was marshaled, and com- 
menced ite melancholy march. It passed through the 
main streets of Lancaster, where all business was sus. 
pended, and long lines of sad-faced citizens stood, with 
bowed heads, as the hearse moved slowly toward Wood 
ward Hill Cemetery, on the outskirts of the town. 

Our engraving represents the scene at the front en. 
trance of the house at Wheatland, when the body was 
being borne from the hallway to the hearse. The Rev, 
Dr. John W. Nevin, President of Franklin and Marshal) 
College, conducted the funeral services at the house, 
and feelingly alluded to the public career and the 
virtues of the deceased. Whatever may have been 
his political errors, few men have lived a purer life 
than James Buchanan; and the voice of partisan an- 
tagovism will hercafter be bushed in the presence of 
that honored tomb, where rest the sees of one who 





served his country as his conscience and his judgment 
prompted, and whose record is that of a good Chris- 
tian, an upright statesman, and an honest man, 








HON. ANSON BURLINGAME, 


WE publish this week a fire portrait of Hon, 
Anson Burlingame, now prominently before the 
American public as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the Government of China to foreign 
powers, Mr. Burlingame was born in New Berlin, 
N. Y., on the 14th of November, 1822. When quite 
young, he accompanied his father to the ‘ Western 
Reserve,” Ohio, and afterward to Michigan, before its 
admission to the sisterhood of States, He exhibited 
considerable oratorical ability while pursuing his studies 
at the Detroit Academy and the B:anch University of 
Michigan, He then entered the Harvard University 
Law School, under Justice Story, took the degree of 
LL.B., and commenced the practice of law at the Old 
State House, Boston, in partnership with Mr. Briggs, 
son of the late Governor Briggs, of Massachusetts. 

In 1848 Mr, Burlingame entered the political arena in 
support of the Free Soil movement, and atterward 
became identified with the Republican party. Soon 
after taking his degrees at the Law School he became a 
member of the Senate of Masseachusette and was 
chairman of the committee appointed to accompany 
Kossuth in his New England tour. He was afterward a 
delegate, from the town of Northboro’, to the Con- 
stitutional Convention, together with Governor Bout- 
well, Charles Sumner, and R, H. Dana, Junior, 

In 1853 he was elected to the National House of Re- 
presentatives, and served six years as a representative 
of Boston and Cambridge. His celebrated speech de- 
nouncipg the assault upon Charles Sumner brought him 
prominently before the public as a champion of the Anti- 
Slavery movement. He was rendered still more conspicu 
ous by the affair with Preston 8. Brooks, of South Caro- 
lina, whose challenge he accepted, and chose the rifle 
as his weapon, Mr. Burlingame was skilled in the use 
of that instrument of destruction, but had no oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting his prowess, as the challenger 
failed to insist upon the combat. 

Mr. Burlingame was very active in the political cam- 
paigns of 1856 to 1860, and shortly after the inaugu- 
ration of Mr. Lincoln, the latter tendered him the 
mission to Austria. The Government of Austria de. 
clined to receive him, in consequence of his action in 
behalf of the doctrine of the “ Unification of Italy,” 
and Mr. Burlingame was appointed to represent the 
United States in China, a mission that he has fulfilled 
to the satisfaction of both Governments. 

Of the Embassy upon which he is now engaged we 
have already commented, and the subject has already 
been fully discussed by the public press of this coun- 
try. Its importance to the commercial interests of this 
Republic is such that the popular attention is very 
earnestly directed toward this remarkable mission, 
We doubt not that Mr. Burlingame will amply justify 
the confidence reposed in him by the Emperor of 
China, and will faithfully serve the cause of enlighten- 
ment and progress in the consummation of the diplo- 
matic errand with which he is charged. 








Reception of the Chinese Embassy by the 
Travelers’ Club of New York City, on the 


30th of May. 

Aurnoven the official arrangements of the 
Chinese Embassy were such, that, during their brief 
stay in New York city, no opportunity was given our 
citizens to welcome the distinguished personages in a 
public and substantial manner, yet there was no lack of 
those attentions which prove conclusively the great 
interest felt by our merchants and citizens in general 
in the success of the important enterprise the Embassy 
have in hand. 

On Saturday evening, May 30th, the Hon. Anson Bur- 
lingame, the Secretaries of Legation, the Mandarina, 
and other attachés of the Mission, became the guests of 
the Travelers’ Club, The Club House, situated at No, 
222 Filth avenue, was bandsomely decorated for the 
occasion, and the colors of the oldest and the youngest 
nations of the world were entwined together and dis- 
played atevery turn of the eye; and after the members 
of the club, with their ladies, and their distinguished 
guests, had arrived, a scene was presented which was 
never before witnessed at that place. The rooms were 
crowded to their utmost capacity, and curiosity, tem- 
pered of course by the observance of drawing-room 
etiquette, made the most of the opportunity for a close 
inspection of the distinguished strangers, The latter, 
with dignified good nature, entered pleasantly into the 
spirit of the occasion, accommodating with ease and 
grace their Oriental politeness to the social atmosphere 
of the American beau monde, In their courteous inter- 
change of compliments, their intelligent endeavors to 
convey and to receive information, and especially in the 
simplicity and sincerity with which they accepted 
the hospitable intentions of their entertainers, they 
demonstrated that the elements and the results of good 
breeding are much the same in every land where 
society has recognized a school of manners. 

During the evening the guests were treated to an 
exhibition of fashionable dancing, which seemed to give 
them much enjoyment, and to a recitation, by means 
of interpreters, of adventures in the Northern waters 
by Dr. Hayes, the well-known Arctic traveler, 

The entire affair was one of the most brilliant and 
sociable entertainments of the season, and both parties 
were equally delighted with the honors they received, 


Raising the Chinese Embassy Flag Over the 
Metropolitan Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Tne Chinese Embassy reached Washington 
on Monday evening, June Ist, and were at once con- 
ducted to the Metropolitan Hotel. As soon as the party 
arrived at the hotel, an immense Chinese flag, which 
had been presented to Mr. Burlingame by the Emperor 
of China, as the special colors of the Embassy, was 
raised over the building amid the cheers of a large num- 
ber of speeiators, whe swarmed about the hotel, eager to 
cateh a glance of the distinguished foreigners. The 
flag is pennant-shaped, and bears a buge dragon, with 
sundry Chinese characters in black, upon # white field. 








The Plunder of Magdala. 
Tax city of Magdala, the cap'tal of the 


Abyssinian Empire, recently destroyed by the British, 
stood on one of the plateaus common ip Abyssinia, and 
extended over a mile and a half in length by three- 
quarters ot a mile in width. It was ovalin shape, and 
on all sides protected by high, perpendicular walls of 
basaltic columnar rock, varying from one thousand to 
three hundred feet in depth. There were about three 
thousand houses on the plateau, arranged in cir- 
cles, with a large, open space in the centto, as if left 





vacant for drill ground or meeting purposes. On a 
gentle knoll, surrounded by a hedge, were the king's 
treasure houses. 

These the troops plundered, carrying off golden 
crowns, golden chalices, crosses of gol] and silver, nug- 
gets of the same precious metal, boxes full of silver 
dollars, chests full of gold and silver plate, censers of 
gold, silver mugs, dishes, kettles and goblets of the 
same material; great chests full of ornaments and rich- 
est silk dresses; bottles of champagne wine, arrack, 
beer, casks of tej and mead, sacks of flour and grain, 
jars of butter, jhee and milk, magnificent silk tents of 
variegated colors, rose, pink, lilac and white, where 
Theodorus used to loll when in good humor, sur- 
rounded by his wives and concubines; these were torn, 
ripped and divided among the soldiery, who made light 
of the most valuable things. Persian carpets, English, 
French and Turkish silks fell to the lot of the mcanest 
camp follower; robes of furs, lion skins and leopard 
skins were sold by the fortunate possessors and re- 
alized fabulous sums; sbields ornamented by thick gold 
plates; globes of filigree, gold and silver, fringed with 
small bells of the same material; state umbrellas, richly 
adorned with all the barbaric magnificence that the 
genius of Gondar and Bejemder could manufacture; 
swords and pistols of the finest workmanship, with gold 
and silver hilts; scabbards of crimson morocco, studded 
thickly with gold buttons; parchment books and man- 
uscripts; Bibles, written in the Amharic tongue; al- 
bums and photographs, presented by Napoleon the 
Third to Theodore, of American, English, French and 
Turkish scenery, strewed the grounds of his palace for 
many rods around; bureaus, escritoirs full of royal 
letters, complimentary and diplomatic notes from dit- 
ferent sovereigns of Europe, In a small writing desk, 
richly ornamented with mother of pearl, was found the 
royal seal, with the lion of the tribe ot Judah engiaved 
on it, Ina corner of his house was the royal standerd, 
with the lion ot Judah worked in red, blue and white 
silk, and in a strong chest was found the Abuna’s mitre, 
three hundred years old. Many of these things were 
destroyed by the ruthless soldiery, and yet valuable 
things were saved, such as the four royal crowns, one 
Abuna’s mitre and two golden chalices, three hundred 
years old, and the King’s manificent state shield, heavy 
with topazes and sapphires, 

Another relic was saved which is likely to porsess 
much interest for ontiquarians and curiosity seekers, 
viz. :—Theodorus’s shield wilich he wore when he first 
undertook to rebel against Wellan Sellan, the former 
Emperor of Abyssinia. This isa very ordinary shield, 
decorated with thin plates of silver. All these trophies 
have been sent to the English government with the ex- 
ception of the Abuna’s mitre, a chalice, and the King’s 
shield, which Mr. Holmes, of the British Museum, 
secured, Some of the soldiers filled their pockets with 
the dollars and nuggets and got “ beastly druvk,” so a 
dashing cornet said, on the arrack and tej. 

Passing through the treasure houses, the Chawber of 
Horrors, the distilleries and the royal pa ace, your cor- 
respondent returned to the spot where lay the corpse 
of Theodorus, He was surrounded by a furious mob 
of officers and men, who conducted themselves in the 
most unseemly manner, bustling each other rucely and 
pushing one another violently, in their eagerness to 
possess a piece of Theodorus’s blood-stained shirt, It 
seems that this mania bad suddenly taken possession of 
both officers and men. I saw the Quartermaster Gene- 
ral struggling with a private for a piece, and your cor- 
respondent, tollowing suit, purchased a piece a foot 
long and two inches wide fcr a dollar. 

No guard had been placed over him, no respect was 
showu his body. There it lay, subjected to the taunts 
and ruffianly j-sts ofthe brutal. When he was nearly 
naked a guard was stationed to keep the crowd away, 
that seemed to increase every moment, and thus a sem- 
blance of propriety and order was preserved, Continu- 
ing my inspection ot the tortress, 1 came to the place 
where the dead who fell in its defense lay piled, Sin- 
gularly enough, most of the fallen were shoc through 
the head, and terrible were the wounds caused by the 
Snider bullet. In some instances it had plowed fur- 
rows three inches deep. 

As on the day of the battle of Falah, the rockets had 
done terrible damage and havoc with houses and men; 
whole villages of straw-covered tents had been reduced 
to shapeless wrecks, heaps of rafters lay scorched and 
blacked, while the flesh had been consumed off the 
bodies of the dead—and whata spectacle the wounded 

resented. In the village every but seemed a hospital— 
iterally a succession of hospitals, Meagre wretches 
crawled along, not always in a buman posture, but on 
their knees, blood-soaked rags hanging about their limp 
bodies, with taces of a bluish tint or livid purple, en- 
deavoring to draw nourishment from decomposed 
horses and mules, or sbrieking loudly for help und sus- 
tenance for the sake of Jesus, 

In traveling through the various places of interest 
with which Maguala abounds, I happened to mect one 
of the European captives, and requested him to joint 
out the place where Theodorus bad crowned his san- 
guinary career with the slaughter of 308 prisoners, 
About twenty yards from the houses where the Euro- 
peans had languished in captivity for four years and 
over, wasa high cliff, down which the prisoners had 
been huried atter being slaughtered, Steppi:g cau- 
tiously upon the gory rocks to the very verge ef the 
cliff, a sight presented itself which has no parallel in 
modern history. Not forty feet below there lay a pyra- 
mid of naked human bodies, twenty feet high, and a 
hundred feet in circumference at the base, slashed, 
cut, emboweled, shot, stabbed, dismembered or de- 
capitated, Feet, legs, arms and heads more numerous 
than the pebbles on the slope of the cliff, were scat- 
tered for hundreds of te-t around the ghastly pyramid, 

Boys doubled up backward, faces halt eaten by the 
hyena and jackal; men with their entrails stretched 
for twenty feet over the bodies, dismembered, with 
throats cut, grinned ghastly at the horrified spectators, 
Women decapitated, with marks of ignom ny on their 
bodies, clasped with rigid hands a limb of the nearest 
body, or stood like forked stumps, shoulders firmly 
wedged in the mass of decomposition. Even while we 
gazed on this most awful sight, hyenas shuffled upward 
and gorged themselves with the putrid human flesh, 
It was an appalling sight; one, once seen, indclibly 
stamped on memory. This devi'ish, inbuman butchery 
erased all sympathy from our bosoms for one who out- 
did Herod and Nana Sahib. Brands impressed on 
gashe foreheads, stakes driven through hearts, were 
things only too probable after having witnessed this 
horrible spectacle, While gazing on it with borror- 
stricken faces, the groans of the suffering, the shrieks 
of anguish from testering wounds, the parting spasm 
or farewell sigh of the departing, might be heard some- 
times all at one moment, from the writhing bodies of 
the wounded wretches who had suffered at the battie 
of Fallah. 








Litrrte Women.—As a general rule, little 
men seem to have a leaning toward larve women, and 
large women take a strange liking to little mes, Lord 
Byron was of medium size, and he tells us that he hated 
a ‘“*dumpy woman.” ‘The old song describes « rural 
swain soliloquizing with himself on the description of 
wile he should select. He appeared to be in considera- 
ble doubt, for he said: 


if I marry a tair one, abandoned I would be, 

If I marry an ugly one, the boys would laugh at me, 

It I marry a tali one, sbe’d crack me on the crown— 

Little women are peevish, and pull the long men down, 
The late Sir Robert Peel related an anecdote, which 

shows that little women are somewhat belligerent, Wut 

this by no means excu'pates the Jurger ones fro « the 

same propensity. A leviatban coal-leayer in Englund 

was blessed with alittle wile. She was in the hab.t of 


| not only flageliating bim with the tongue, bat she was 


also liberal in the application of the broomstick, When 
he was rebuked by a feliow-workman for ro mvcMly 
submitting to such treatment, he replied that it pleased 
her, and did him no harm. It is ait due to the super- 
abundance of electricity. It is a hard thing to quarre! 
with women. A soft word turneth away wrath—biessed 
ig We peace-maker, 
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The Republican Flag Unfurled. 


Gen. Grant and Mr. Speaker Colfax are 
fairly before the people as the candidates of 
the Republican party for President and Vice- 
President. Both have accepted the nomina- 
tions tendered to them, in characteristic 
speeches and letters. Gen. Grant believes that 
the proceedings of the Chicago Convention 
‘express the feelings of the great mass of 
those who sustained the country through its 
recent trials.” He ‘endorses the resolutions ” 
of the Convention, and promises, if elected, 
‘*to administer all the laws in good faith, with 
economy, and with the view of giving peace, 
quiet and protection everywhere,” and con- 
cludes : 


“In times like the present it is iaypossible, or at least 
eminently improper, to lay down a policy to be adhered 
to, right or wrong, through an admini tration of four 
years. New political issues, not foreseen, are con- 
stantly arising; the views of the public on old ones 
are constantly Gane. and a purely administrative 
officer should always be left free tu execule the will of 
the ae I always have respected that will, and always 
shall, 


** Peace and universal prosperity—its sequence—with 
economy of administration, will lighten the burden of 
taxation, while it constantly reduces the national debt. 
Let us have peace.” 


We are glad to see that Gen. Grant recog- 
nizes the principle for which Congress has 
been struggling in its contest with the Execu- 
tive. The President, as he says, is ‘a purely 
administrative officer,” who has no more right 
to ‘‘a policy” than a Sheriff. 

It is a singular anachronism that the polit- 
ical party in this country which has been 
hitherto blatant for the ‘largest liberty,” and 
most hostile to Executive assumptions or the 
‘‘one man power,” is precisely the party that 
would now make the President a Dictator, and 
set him up, with the Supreme Court, as un- 
controlled and uncontrollable arbiters of the 
national destinies, while reducing the direct 
representatives of the nation to a powerless 
debating society, whose enactments the Exe- 
cutive may defy and the Supreme Court set 
aside at will. 

It is also strange that in this country we 
should be called on to fight anew the battle of 
popular rights. An English paper of great in- 
fluence, commenting on the extraordinary 
spectacle, exclaims: ‘‘ There is no Supreme 
Court in England, thank Heaven, above the 
law, and no written Constitution to limit the 
authority of the nation. If Parliament sen- 
tences the Judges to be hanged without trial, 
or to give their decisions through speaking- 
trumpets, that Act would be as constitutional 
as any other, and as much entitled to obedience 
in the Courts. Of course, if the Judges have 
practical reasons to produce, they should be 
heard, but Parliament is not bound to attend 
to them, any more than to any other gentlemen 
who may petition against its decrees.” 

We take it for granted that Gen. Grant will 
respect the national will, which can only find 
expression through ‘‘ the representatives of 
the people in Congress assembled,” and con- 
form to the behests of the polls. So doing, we 
can be in no danger of that jar and turmoil 
which the obstinacy and presumption of Mr. 
Johnson brought about, ner of those unseemly 
assaults of one branch of the Government on 
the other which his brainless conduct and in- 
temperate language provoked. 

Mr. Colfax’s letter of acceptance is longer 
and more ornate than Gen. Grant's, as was to 
be expected. Its main, if not only drawback, 
is the slaver about “ naturalized ¢itizens,” who 
never can be brought to vote with the Repub- 
lican party by the coaxings and compliments 
of its candidates, and who only get exaggeta- 
ted notions of their own importance by being 
made the subjects of special notice. Mr. Col- 
fax closes with an eloquent and not undeserved 
eulogium on his party : 


“If there had been no Republican party, slavery 
would to-day cast its baleful shadow over the Republic, 
If there had been no Republican party, a free press and 
free ech would be as unknown from the Poto 


the Rio Grande as tev years ago. If the Re n 
party could have been stricken from existence when the 
nner of rebellion was unfurled, and w re- 


sponse of “no coercion”’ was heard at the North, we 
would have had no nation to-day, But for the 

can party daring to risk the odium of tax and, 
laws, our flag could not have been kept flying in 

until the long-hoped-for victory came. Withouta Re- 
publican party the Civil Rights bill—the guara of 
equality under the law to the humble and the d - 
less, as well as to the strong—would not be to-day upon 
our national statute-book. > 

“With such inspiration from the past, and followin, 





the e le of the 8 of the republic, who gal 
the vic’ General of the Revolution to pree: ver 
the } his triumphs had saved trom its e I 


cannot donbt that our labors will be crowned wi - 
cess: and it will be a success that shall bring restored 
hope, confidence, prosperity and p as, South as 
well as North, West as well as East, and, above all, the 
blessings, under Providence, of national concord and 
peace,” 








Prostitution of the American Flag. 

We take the following from the columns of 
a morning contemporary: ‘Two slaves em- 
parked on the New York and New Orleans 


steamer Bienville, at Havana, on her last trip, 
and were returned in the Rapidan, another 
New Orleans steamer, the captain of the Bien- 
ville delivering them to the captain of the 
Rapidan on the high seas.” 

It may be assumed that these slaves had 
secreted themselves on board the Bienville ; 
that they were passengers trying to evade the 
payment of passage money; in short, that they 
were ‘‘stowaways.” To suppose that their 
passage money had been paid, and that they 
were sent back into bondage merely because 
the discovery was made, after sailing, that they 
were escaped slaves, is what we should be 
most unwilling to believe of any American 
shipmaster. An outraged public sentiment 
could deal only in one way with an act so ille- 
gal and so monstrous as that would be. But 
even on the ground that these unfortunate 
creatures were evading the laws of the com- 
pany, we cannot but think that the act of re- 
storing them to their taskmasters was one of 
very questionable legality. As to its moral 
aspect, there can be no dispute. 

Slavery bas, thank God, ceased in these 
United States. Long ago it had ceased under 
our flag on the high seas. It follows, there- 
fore, that these two fugitives were freemen 
as soon as they were at sea, beyond Spanish 
jurisdiction, and under the American flag. And 
this further consequence is inevitable, that, in 
taking them back to Havana, the captain of 
the Rapidan was engaged in carrying freemen 
into slavery, which, by the common consent 
of the civilized world, is piracy in its most 
odious form. 

There are two points which, we anticipate, 
may be urged in behalf of these shipmasters, 
the one as a defense, and the other as a nallia- 
tive. We shall be told that the fact of the 
stowaways being slaves was not a considera- 
tion to be weighed by the master; that, as 
they were evading the laws of the company, 
he was bound to protect the interests of his 
employers, which he did, by returning the 
men to the port from which they had surrep- 
titiously embarked. In his eyes they were 
stowaways, and nothing more nor less. If they 
had been slaves, it was their misfortune ; but 
whether white or black, bond or free, the rule 
was to send on shore, if possible, all who could 
not pay their passage ; and so these men were 
accordingly sent back. 

In reply to this, it may be observed, that the 
very pith of the statement is, that these men 
were slaves. If they had not been, would so 
common an occurrence as putting two stow- 
aways on shore have been worthy of a news- 
psper paragraph? Besides, there is as yet no 
evidence to show that the orders of the com- 
pany were to return, by an outward-bound 
steamer, any detected stowaways, regardless 
of color or condition ; and till this is shown to 
be the universal practice, it cannot be admitted, 
either logically or morally, as a sufficient reason 
for giving back fugitive slaves when once under 
the protection of our flag. 

Some excuse, it ean scarcely be called a 
justification, of the conduct of those ship- 
masters may be found in the regulations of the 
port of Havana, by which, we are informed, 
a heavy penalty is incurred by any vessel car- 
rying off a ‘fugitive from labor ;” and it was to 
avoid the infliction of this penalty, and to clear 
his skirts of any complicity in the escape, that 
the master of the Bienville hastened to restore 
the slaves, on the firstopportunity, by u steamer 
of the same line, bouwrd for Havana. The 
promptness of the master of the Bienville, 
and the subserviency of that of the Rapidan, 
will probably meet with the approval of their 
employers ; but, nevertheless, we cannot but 
think a gross outrage on the rights of humanity 
has been perpetrated. Everybody knows that 
the utmost vigilance of a shipmaster and his 
officers cannot always hinder men from secret- 
ing themselves among the cargo and being 
carried out to sea, and it is quite in keeping 
with other acts of the Spanish authorities in 
Cuba that they should punish a captain of a 
steamer for what he could not prevent. We 
have already a long score to settle with Spain 
in respect of outrages committed on our com- 
merce, and we very much mistake the temper 
of our people if they did not insist on most 
prompt and full reparation for any detention 
or damage done to the Bienville or her owners, 
because her master, without his own knowledge 
or consent, was accessory to setting free two of 
her ill-used slaves. 

The commander of the Bienville may, as we 
have seen, urge some plausible excuses for his 
conduct, but we are unable to find any justifi- 
cation for the commander of the Rapidan. 
By his own consent, on the high seas, he took 
into his ship two men whom he knew by all 
the laws of nations were free, and disgraced 
the flag he bore by carrying them into slavery. 
As well might the captain of a man-of-war sur- 
render to the Spanish authorities the helpless 
victims taken out of a slaver captured off the 
coast of Cuba, and trust to meet the approval of 
his Government by alleging that Spanish regu- 
lations demanded the rendition of the men. 
We trust that Congress will cause some inquiry 
to be made into this matter, and see that our 
national honor is cleared of the stain which 





such transactions as we have narrated inflict 
upon our flag. 
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The “ Great Victories” in Abyssinia. 

Dvurixe the Mexiean war, every victory that 
the American army achieved, against whatever 
odds and at whatever cost of life, was syste- 
matically belittled by the British press. The 
‘enemy ” we were told was only a Mexican 
hybrid, a shoeless, half-starved Indian, to rout 
whom was no greater achievement than for the 
housemaid to disperse a crowd of unruly boys 
with her broomstick. Well, the French had 
their hands full with this same ‘‘ enemy,” and 
the most powerful military nation in the world 
was glad to retire from the contest with a 
tarnished reputation. 

We are not insensible of the great qualities 
of the English soldiers, who, if they were 
better officered, would stand in the front rank 
of arms. Their recent achievement in Abys- 
sinia, in conjunction with their Indian auxil- 
liaries, was a fine one, as far as showing stead- 
fast purpose, and deliberate, earnest work 
against obstacles of all kinds ; but as for fight- 
ing—bosh! There was none of it in any sense 
of the term! There were two so-called battles 
fought—one at Fallah, in which the killed on 
the British side was none, wounded 30! The 
‘enemy ” lost, killed 560, wounded 356! The 
capture of Magdala cost, killed none, wounded 
15! The Abyssinians lost 78 killed and 69 
wounded ! 

It is pretty obvious that there could not have 
been much ‘hot work” in either affuir. The 
superior range and efficiency of the British 
arms did the business ; the natives, with their 
wretched muskets and useless spears, were 
about as helpless as sparrows. It turns out on 
investigation thet King Theodorus committed 
suieide, together with a number of his leading 
followers! 

Of the prisoners, which the expedition was 
undertaken to release, we get a very poor ac- 
count. They were a very shabby lot to have 
made such a fuss about. ‘The correspondent 
of the Herald saya ot them : 


‘*For personal worth there is not one of the late cap- 
tives equal to one of the Abyssinian generals who was 
killed, nor would I rate the bi st of them at a five dollar 
gold piece. Rassam, the Envoy, is an Armenian 
foc-too, Cameron, the consul, is a tall, lazy f-llow. 
Lieutenant Prideaux is a chatty young fellow of six- 
and-twenty, sports an eye-glass and is a confirmed 
snob. Surgeon Blane is an excessive prinner, laughs 
at his own face when peeping at a looking-glass, Rev. 
Sterns is a venerable-looking fossil. Kerens is a ver- 
dant youth of twenty-one, who was a favorite ot Theo- 
dorus; and there is Brandison, Staeger, Flad, Wald- 
meier, Morritz, Myer, Salmul'er, Petro, Essler, Schil- 
ler, Makerer, Kenslen, Parkins, Bender, Schriber, 
Zandal, McEivey, and Bardel, with their wives and 
children, very ordinary-looking peole, indeed—posi- 
tively not worth twenty millions sterling. A gallant 
captain, who is always loudest in abusing his chokras, 
cails them a ‘ measly’ set. They look very lik» a lot 
of emigrants just about to leave the ocean packet for 
Castle Garden, almost ready to tear each other’s eyes 
out for malice, envy and batred engendered on the trip. 
Cameron had twenty-five servants, Hindoos and Abys- 
sinians; Rosenthal had ten, Rassam fourteen, Prideaux 
six—even Theodorus’s mechanicshad three servants 
each: and when the return of the number of servants 
of each captive was made to the Political Secretary, you 
may better imagine his astonishment than I can de- 
acribe it,” 








Matters and Things. 


Tue Boston Traveler complains of the low prices 
paid for good pictures at auction sales in that 
city. For instance, last week James Hart’s ‘‘ Au- 
tumn in the Connecticut” was sold for $57. Other 
pictures by Vedder, Bradford, Gifford, Shattuck 
and Coleman, were sold equally cheap.——There 
are in the United States 33,193 lawyers, while in 
France there are only 11,179. In France, bow- 
ever, there are 18,781 magistrates, while justice is 
administered in this country by less than three 


‘thousand judges.——With the view of meeting 


the great and increasing demand for living ac- 
commodation for artisans in Paris, an ingenious 
architect of the name of Borie has obtained the 
necessary concession to erect enormous edifices, 
which he proposes to call Aérodomes. They are 
to be not less than ten stories high, to accommo- 
date at least 1,000 persons, and access to the up- 
per stories is to be afforded by means of “ lifts.” 
——The Boston Journal suggests that General 
Butler’s last hobby is a ‘‘ Wooley” horse.——lf 
we were not all familiar with so many cases in 
which the fiercest quarrels and the most acrimo- 
nious disputes have grown out of trifles of no sort 
of importance, we might be astonished at the ac- 
tion of the Reformed Presbyterian General Synod 
of Pennsylvania, quite recently, in suspending 
from eldership and from membership Mr. George 
H. Stuart, of Philadelphia, for the offense of 
singing hymns. Mr. Stuart is widely known 
from his connection with the United States Chris- 
tian Commission, and will not, we presume, suffer 
much in reputation from this action of the Synod. 
——His father confessor exhorted the late Prime 
Minister of Spain, when near his end, to forgive 
his enemies. ‘“‘My enemies!” cried he; “I am 
not aware that I have any.” ‘Every man must 
have enemies,” explained the priest, ‘‘ no matter 
how Christianlike and blameless his life may have 
been.” ‘I perfectly well know that I have had 
enemies,” replied the Minister, “‘ but happily they 
are all dead, I have always had them shot.”-— 
The production of petroleum in 1867 was about 
11,000 barrels per day, while the consumption in 
the same year was 13,000 barrels. The best au- 
thorities estimate the present production at 9,000 
barrels per day.——Josh Billings.has perpetrated 
an essay on crows. These birds, he informs us, 
are not considered fine eating. He has read some- 
where of “biled krow,” but *‘ never heard of the 








persons by whom Yeddo, in Japan, is inhabited, 
there ia not a beggar in the streets, not a drunk- 
ard, not aruffian. The women are beautiful, the 
men are robust and energetic, there is no trouble 
about fashions, education is universal, books are 
plentiful, though there are no newspapers; life is 
simple and easy, marriage is universal, and 
children go naked.—During the month of May 
there were twenty-three rainy days, including 
seven showers on the 25th, four on the 28th, and 
one on the 29th. The actual duration of rain was 
150 hours and 18 minutes, or 6 days, 6 hours, and 
18 minutes. The depth of water that fell, as mea- 
sured by the hydrometer, was 6°980 inches. Last 
year the depth of rain for May was 5°791 inches, 
giving a difference in favor of the same month 
just passed, or against it, as the reader may bo 
disposed to regard the circumstance, of 1°189 
inches, 








‘Tug result of the Impeachment business has 
astounded Europe. That it should be carried 
through without turmoil or bloodshed is incom- 
prehensible to the European mind. Emile de Gi- 
rardin, in La Liberté, elementarily Liberal, of 
Paris, says: “‘ The acquittal of President Johnson 
by the Senate is a fact that will have and merit an 
immense and long echo in Europe. It makes 
more manifest than a condemnation would the 
strength of the American institutions, and will 
prove that justice has no surer and more effica- 
cious guarantee than liberty. Vive la liberté ! 
Glorie aux Etals Unis!” 





Ir is not a satisfactory piece of informa- 
tion, to those who have photographs of them- 
selves or of their friends, to know that they 
will all have faded out within a very few years, 
Of the millions in existence, not one will be recog: 
nizable twenty years from now. Yhe condition of 
permanence has only been recently realized. By 
a new process of printing, called the * carbon 
process,” indestructibility is secured, and the 
print made as lasting as an engraving. Every 
one, therefore, who wants photographs to lasf, 
must insist on having carbon prints. Photo- 
graphers who do not know the process of making 
these, must learn at once, if they would bid for 
public patronage. For their information, Mr. 
Edward L. Wilson, Editor of the Philadelphia 
Photographer, has just issued a convenient little 
manual, ‘The American Carbon Manual,” pub- 
lished by the Scovill Manufacturing Company, of 
this city. 


OFFENBACH ONCE MORE. 


THERE can be no doubt of it, the Summer 
Season has, at last, actually commenced its joyous life 
in the World of Amusement. 

Moreover, we are gratified to say, thar in the physi- 
cal world, summer has also put in an agreeable, if tardy 
appearance, 

We may possibly be unable to look upon the sunshine 
with that thorough faith which might symbolize its 
belief in the reckless assumption of white pantaloons 
and Panamas, It has been, however, homeopathically 
tasted by us, and we cffer up our fervent supplications 
to the clerk of the weather, that green leaves, salmon, 
strawberries, lamb, mint-juleps, and all other of such 
pleasant blessings, may be continued to us determi- 
nately and indefinitely. 

Should they not be so continued, what is to be done? 
If we cannot drive into the country, or enjoy a day’s 
fishing, or lie under the forest trecs wherever they are 
to be found within a reasonable distance of New York, 
hearing the chirp of the glad birds and the hum of the 
whirling insects, in that idle abandonment of our work 

a-day lite, which to poetic vagabondage is known as the 
dolce far niente, how are we to taste summer ? 

We may only do it through our amusements, 

Two weeks since Theodore Thomas opened bis 
“Popular Garden Concerts’”—last week Matilda Heron 
revived her ‘ Camille,”’ and the New Orlerns Operatic 
Troupe made its first appearance in New York ; while 
this week the congenial and welcome John B:ougham 
returns to us for the summer season, and “*A Flash of 
Lightning ’’ breaks up the too general tranquilty of the 
time for those who are more disposed to relish the sen- 
sational, 

All have drawn upon the purse-strings of our lovers 
of amusement who may not yet have quitted the city; 
and will, we conclude, craw as liberally from the 
pockets of all who, during the Season, may be passing 
through it. 

The Troupe from New Orleans originally, and 
recently from Boston, who have appeared in Opera 
Bouffe at the French theatre, will, in all probability, 
prove a redoubtable rival to the one which le pere Pate- 
man proposes, on its return from the provinces, to 
transfer to Niblo’s Garden, Its Prima Donna, Mile, 
Aline Lambele, has created a very decided sensation 
amongst the devotees of French dramatic espiegleri« 
and sparkling vocalism. It would be as ungrac ou; as 
it would be useless to place her in the critical scales 
with our favorite of the past nine months at the same 
theatre, the unreliable yet fascinating Tostée. We de- 
test all critical comparison. But, without indulging im 
any such measurement of her excellences, it may can- 
didly be said, that she has at once settled herself, in the 
estimation of the public, as no second-rate “star.” 
The opera in which the company made their debut be- 
tore our public, was the third of Offenbach’s Musical 
Extravaganzas with which we have been made ac- 
quainted during the past and present year. It is possi- 
bly the best of the three, speaking musically, and quite 
as comical in its farcical construction as either o1 the 
others, although from its classic fable, it scarcely ap- 
peals so closely to our risible sympathies as “La 
Grande Duchesse.”” Its name is “ Orphee aux Enfers,”’ 
and the character taken by Mile. Lambele was that of 
Eurydice. The company is generally an excellent ove— 
the scenery was in great part new, and the dresses were, 
of course, as those of a French company, whether in 
Opera, Opera Bouffe, or Drama, invariably are, rich and 
in good although somewhat scanty taste. ‘‘ Orphee aux 
Enjers”’ was, in point of fact, a decided success, 

. Mr. John Brougham commenced the Summer 
Season at Wailack’s witu his original local drama, 
“The Lottery of Life.” As it was produved almost at 
the time when we were going to press, we are unwill- 
ingly compelled to defer a notice of it until our next 
issue. 








The same reason compels us to omit speaking 
of the merits or demerits of “A Fiash of Lightning,” 
which has blazed upon the audiences at the Broadway 
Theatre, * produced after months of careful preparation 
and an unlimited outlay of money.”” We may, however, 
vay, that Matilda Heron revived her triumphs as “Ca- 
mille” in this house—the same in which sve stamped 








same individual hankerin’ for some biled krow 2 | 
times,” ——It was eaid that among two millions of | tender immorality of t 


herself first in New York as a great actress, and created 
such ap eutonseaioney popularity for the touchingly 
is drama, 
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ART COSSIP. 


Mr. W. Braprorp has lately received, from 
Berlin, copies of the chromo-lithograph of his painting 
entitled “Crushed by Icebergs.”” This chromo is an 
excellent reproduction of the original, which belongs 
to a class of subjects better adapted than most others 
for treatment by the color-printing process. In the 
same artist’s studio there are now to be seen many 
bright and effective pictures lately painted by him from 
his sketches of Labrador scenery. 

The walis of the Academy galleries have still their 
attractions for visitors; and, on reference to the cata- 
logue, we find that we have yet to make mention of 
mapy pictures to which we have been more or less 
attracted during our several visits to the exhibition. 

Mr. H. Mosler, of Chicago, has been very successful 
in rendering candlelight effect in his picture, ‘‘ Night 
After the Battle,” 55, the subject of which is a soldier 
writing a letter on the head of a drum. 

In “ Picardie—France,”’ 71, we have from Mr. Wins- 
low Homer a sketch marked rather by force than by 
delicacy. It certainly shows power, but in its loose, 
hasty manner it approaches the verge of slovenliness, 
We really think that Mr. Homer, whose picture mm the 
Academy exhibition, two years since, was one of the 
leading attractions, might have been better repre- 
sente 1 at this year’s exhibition than he is, 

The “In Memoriam” of Miss A. C. Fitz, 72, is an oil 
picture of a wreath of water-lilies. There is merit in this 
80 far as composition goes, but the delicacy character- 
istic of all flowers is marred by the heavy manner in 
which the paint is loaded on. 

A “Study ot Wood Growth,” 122, by Mr. Paul Rie. 
mann, is painted with great minuteness, and with a 
conscientious regard to truth of details, 

Mr. R. Swain Gifford exhibits one of his favorite 
marine subjects, ‘Scene on the Isle of Shoals,’’ 151, 
Bea, sky, and rock are the sole material of this compo- 
sition, into which the artist has infused a good deal of 
freshness and motion. 

Mr. C. F. Blauvelt goes to the railroad track for a 
subject, entitled “‘ The Night Signal,” 172. It repre- 
sents a signal-man, with hoisted lantern, watching an 
approaching train, and is meritorious for character and 
effect, though not so good in color. 

Mr. Wyant aims at certain peculiarities in color and 
other = for which Mr. Inness has long been 
marked, This is to be observed in his “Scene on the 
Potomac,” 178, and in another, with the same title, 
numbered 323. In both of these there are good quali- 
ties of color; while, equally observable in them, are a 
certain Jumpiness of torms and heaviness of shadows 
by which their merits are much depreciated, 

“On Lake Champlain—Morning,”’ 497, by Mr. Carl 
Sommer, is a small landscape of lightsome and cheer- 
ful effect: merely a bit of scenery, but suggestive of 
sunshine and pleasant air. 

Mr. F. T. L. Boyle bas achieved truthfulness of char- 
acter, and good color—two qualities rather advantage- 
ous toa rtrait-painter—in his portrait of a sunny- 
haired lady dressed in white, and numbered 209, 

In “Christmas Eve,’’ 214, by Mr. W. 8. L. Jewett—a 
small picture of a poor woman and her little girl gaz- 
ing wistfully in at a shop-window—a touching senti- 
ment is presented. With what degree of merit it has 
been wrought out, however, the height at which the 
picture is hung prevents us trom torming any decided 
opinion. 

‘The Gossips,” 237, by Mr. Eugene Meeks, is a 
market-place composition, with a couple of cld women, 
of the stereotyped stamp of ugliness, chatiing and mur- 
bling to each other over their baskets. The studies of 
Mr. Meeks at Antwerp are obvious here, most of the 
still-life being painted with considerable knowledge and 
ability. 

In a small picture, by Mr. A. W. Thompson, ‘St. 
Giles, near Seven Dials, London,” 249, there is evi- 
dence ofa turn for the humorous, albeit, here it finds 
its outlet amid elements of a vulgar kind. The various 
loungers about the gin-shop door are represented with 
a good deal of truthfulness, and the details generally 
are well given, 

Mr. Thomas Hicks contributes a bright little wood- 
lana fancy, called ‘‘ Among the Pines,”’ 357—a figure of 
. lady reclining beneath rugged, straight-stemmed 

ees, 





OUR LONDON LETTER, 


Tue fate of the Irish Church may be con- 
sidered decided; after a smart passage of arms between 
the leaders of the Opposition and the Government, and 
severe Comments upon Mr. Disraeli’s introducing the 
Queen’s name into the debate, stating that she was 
ready to dissolve the House at any moment, the resolu- 
tions have passed. The Queen’s reply has also been 
given; she is willing to leave her prerogative in abey- 
ance as to appointments during this session, and till 
furtber measures are taken; so that the Government, 
who virtually frame, if not glaze, the royal reply, have 
caved in, and the Church, as a State establishment, is 
in extremus. The measure, although called disestab- 
lishment, is really ‘‘ confiscation,” as the property is 
to be sold and put to other uses. Of course, after this, 
no corporation, religious body, or public charity, pos- 
sesses any property, as all or any may be confiscated, 
disestablished, or applied to other purposes, as seems 
fit toa Parliamentary majority, It is above three cen- 
turies since this was even attempted, and then only in 
part, the Commonwealth, indeed, having, two centuries 
ago, confiscated Church property to the amount of ten 
tnillions, for a time. 

The other two religious bodies of Ireland, the Roman 
Catholics and Presbyterians, are to be disestablished 
too; the one is to lose the Regium donum, or annual sub- 
sidy, and Maynooth 1s to have no grant. To pacify Ire- 


land, the three Churches are stripped and turnéd out of 


doors by the State, which cares for the affections o; 
none. That all religious feeling is not dead, which 
might be imagined from the apathy with which the 
measure has been accepted, may be guessed from a tear- 
ful riot between Orangemen and Roman Catholics, 
in Ashton, in Lancashire, where some lives have been 
endangered, if not lost, and revolvers, as well as blud. 
geons, were used by the contending parties, who alter- 
nalely sacked one another’s quarters. This does not 
augur well for the general elections, when there will, no 
doubt, be more than usual excitement. The religious 
element will by no means be oil on the water of politi- 
cal strife. The leaders of the rival factions bave splin- 
tered some lances on the question already —Briglit de. 
nouncing Disraeli as a traitor to his Queen and coun- 
try, and Disraeli branding Bright as the introducer of 
confusion. Defeated, but not subdued, the Govern- 
ment still retains office. Its holds the dispatch-boxes 
— — but + power is with the Opposition. 

Treat complaints have bee 2 
jronclad fleet, which does aon oo ee = 
“ flying turtle,”’ or “cruising monster” not yet baving 
been accomplished, and the “ironclads” rolling terri- 
bly in beavy seas. There isa great want of engineer- 
ing capacity in the Board of Admiralty. The power has 
passed out of the hands of the dilettanti into that of the 
civil engineers, and the “chief constru: tors”’ are at 
fault. é private yards build most serviceable vessels 
and have ample orders for Foreign Governments and 
have more experience than the Admiralty which at 
last has given some ot them commissions, The French 
are vast strides in their building of ironclads. 
and their fleet is numerous and formidable, One of 
their crack vessels is the Amcrican-built Dunderberg 
rechristened the Rochambesu, which has been refitted 
pod ed, Several other large vessels are in hand, 





As a great deal hereafter at sea will be determined by 
the calibre and range of guns, the progress in France 
is not to be underrated. 

There has been a discussion upon fortifications, The 
immense sums and gigantic works at Portsmouth hav- 
ing at last attracted the attention of the House. The 
value of fortifications is overestimated here, as, after a 
certain size, they are worse than useless, Portsmouth, 
for example, would require a corps d’armee of 20,000 men 
to garrison, and should the enemy land anywhere else, 
this corps must either be marched out, or left there, as 
80 many men withdrawn trom the effective army. 
Down, Chatham, and Portland, would also require large 
garrisons. All these, however, only provide tor the de- 
fense of the south coast and right bank of the Thames, 
as the whole of the east and northern coast is entirely 
unfortified, and the country northeast of the metro- 

Olis is a flat plain to the sea. As the main point to de- 
end in England is the metropolis, it is clear that the 
lines required are a quadrilateral round London, so as 
to prevent the approach of an invading army. 

Since the invention of railways, the “junctions” of 
the lines are the keys of the position, and they should 
be protecied. The really best thing is to fight it out on 
the “blue waters,” and throw all the energy and 
resources of the nation into improving the fleet. A 
French engineer has proposed a railway bridge across 
the Channel, All things are, no doubt, possible, but 
the depth of water in mid-channel is about the height 
of St. Paul’s, or 440 feet, and the formidable seas that 
sweep on in northwesterly gales would make short 
work of piers and bridges, which would have to be 
elevated fitty feet above the level of the surtace of the 
sea. A project equally feasible, which was projected 
some years ago, was a tunnel under the Channel, but 
many years must elapse before a scheme so givantic, 
and which presents such engineering difficulties, can 
be carried out. 

The relations of France and Prussia are not quite so 
tense as they were, and the affairs of the East are com- 
paratively quiet, The Cretan insurrection drags its 
slow length along, and so it will, because it is an insur- 
rection hired by diplomacy, in order to bring together, 
if possible, a congress on the affairs of Turkey. I}, as is 
promised, Turkey takes more energetic measures at 
sea, the insurrection will at once collapse, as it also 
will, should the Western Powers agree that no en- 
couragement shall be given to Greek blockade-runuers, 

There is to be a vote of confidence brought forward, 
and if the Disraeli administration is defeated on that 
point, and still retains office, both parties must proceed 
to ulterior measures. It will be either a dissolution or 
a stoppage of the supplies. The great grievance is, that 
while the former Liberal administration resigned upon 
an adverse majority of seven, the Conservatives cling 
to office, atter an adverse vote with a majority of sixty- 
five. Some say that Clarendon will the future 
Prime Minister, and that the Queen will not ask Glad- 
stone to form the Cabinet, but there is a strong feeling 
throughout the country that the Prime Minister must 
be in the Commons. Clarendon, too, is far inferior to 
Gladstone in all respects, and more distinguished for 
diplomatic fiascos than statesmanship. He is ashadow 
of the Palmerston school, and his line is foreign affairs, 

The Suspensory Bill will be passed, and the Irish 
Church Establishment will then remain in abeyance 
till the new Parliament. 

The University Test Act has been introduced into the 
Commons, but encounters serious opposition. It is, 
however, high time that the Universities should be re- 
formed, as they are still too restrictive, the education 
unsuited to the advanced requirements of the age, and 
the fellowships mere sinecures, with their occupants 
dozing in the curule chairs of dead languages, pure ma- 
thematic and exploded philosopby. Thanks to modern 
endowments, a little new life is endeavored to be infused 
into them. An Act of Parliament will, however, move 
them more rapidly from their slumbers, Brougham is 
dead—politically he died long agu—but as the Nestor of 
Reform and Science, his name still passed for a flag in 
these matters, He was found dead in his bed, like some 
other men of letters. His biography will come out 
after his death, but the biographer he most dreaded, 
Lord Cambell, died before him. Campbell wrote the 
Lives of the Chancellors, and, in the spirit of the Bench, 
showed more justice than mercy to the fame and me- 
mory of his predecessors, but Brousham did not give 
him the opportunity—and as both were Scotchmen 
‘*who never speak well of their neighbors,” Brougham 
felt nervous, 

The details of the taking of Magdala have arrived; the 
town, it appears, was tuken by a fluke, Theodore sal- 
lied torth, thinking to surprise an advanced guard, and 
fell in with the main division under Napier, After 
being pretty well “whipt” in the fray by Armstrong 
guns and Snider’s rifles, he retreated, and Magdala 
was taken by storm, the army of Theodore being de- 
moralized by the superior armament of the British 
force. Previous to the assault and march, he put to 
death several Abyssinian captives. This success is 
quite a godsend, as no one liked the war, its expense, 
or the risk of defeat, If a ‘‘ slapping” victory will 
raise British prestige in Ireland, the storming of Mag- 
dala without the joss of a man will keep it up for some 
tine. At all events, Abyrsinia is well rid of a tyrant 
whom the French press wanted to elevate into an Im- 
perial hero and Christian martyr, 


The Funeral of James Buchanan. 


In the quiet, unpretentious Pennsylvania 
farmhouse at Wheatland, so well-known to Americane 
as the residence of the late James Buchanan, on Thurs- 
day, the 4th of June, reposed the coffined remains of 
the statesman, known to history as the fifteenth Presi- 
dent of the United Siates. An immense concourse of 
his fellow-countrymen assembled to pay the last 
solemn tribute of respect to the dead. The coffin, a 
plain rosewood cieket, lay in the hall, and sadly the 
thronging mourners gazed upon the placid features of 
the corpse, so life-like that, but for the habiliments of 
the grave, they would have conveyed the idea of the 
calmness of sleep rather than ot death, The body 
was clothed in a satin shroud, the white cravat and 
collar still compassing the throat, as worn in life, 
and heightening the natural aspect of the face. The 
funeral ceremonies, siuiple, though they were in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the deceased, were most 
solemn and imposing in the vastness of the cortege 
that followed the remains to the grave. 

There were present all the societies of the town of 
Lancaster, the students of Franklin and Marshall Col. 
lege, delegations from Harrisburg, Philadelphia, and 
the city of New York, the latter headed by Mayor 
Hoffman; and a committee of the National House of 
Representatives, composed of Messrs. Eidridge, Thomas, 
Kerry, Trimble, Glosbrenner, and Blair. Many hun- 
dreds, besides, of the personal friends and townsmen ot 
the deceased, and of bis countrymen generally, without 
regard to partisan distinctions, had come from far and 
near, in recognition of the worthiness of the spirit that 
had inhabited that cold clay. 

The funeral was announced for three o’clock, but so 
numerous was the attendance, that it was after five 
when the long procession was marshaled, and com- 
menced its melancholy march, It passed through the 
main streets of Lancaster, where all business was sus. 
pended, and long lines of sad-faced citizens stood, with 
bowed heads, as the hearse moved slowly toward Wood. 
ward Hill Cemetery, on the outskirts of the town. 

Our engraving represents the scene at the front en. 
trance of the house at Wheatland, when the body was 
being borne from the hallway to the hearse. The Rev, 
Dr. John W. Nevin, President of Franklin and Marshal] 
College, conducted the funeral services at the house, 
and feelingly alluded to the public career and the 
virtues of the deceased. Whatever may have been 
his political errors, few men have lived a purer life 
than James Buchanan; and the voice of partisan an- 
tagopism will hercafter be bushed in the presence of 
that honored tomb, where reset the ashes of one who 





served his country as his conscience and his judgment 
prompted, and whose record is that of a good Chris- 
tian, an upright statesman, and an honest man, 








HON. ANSON BURLINGAME, 


WE publish this week a fine portrait of Hon, 
Anson Burlingame, now prominently before the 
American public as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the Government of China to foreign 
powers. Mr. Burlingame was born in New Berlin, 
N. ¥., on the 14th of November, 1822. When quite 
young, he accompanied his father to the “ Western 
Reserve,” Ohio, and afterward to Michigan, before its 
admission to the sisterhood of States. He exhibited 
considerable oratorical ability while pursuing his studies 
at the Detroit Academy and the Branch University of 
Michigan. He then entered the Harvard University 
Law School, under Justice Story, took the degree of 
LL.B., and commenced the practice of law at the Old 
State House, Boston, in partnership with Mr. Briggs, 
son of the late Governor Briggs, of Massachusetts, 

In 1848 Mr. Burlingame entered the political arena in 
support of the Free Soil movement, and atterward 
became identified with the Republican party. Soon 
after taking his degrees at the Law School he became a 
member of the Senate of Massachusetta, and was 
chairman of the committee appointed to accompany 
Kossuth in his New England tour, He was afterward a 
delegate, from the town of Northboro’, to the Con- 
stitutional Convention, together with Governor Bout- 
well, Charles Sumner, and R, H. Dana, Junior. 

In 1853 he was elected to the National House of Re- 
presentatives, and served six years as a representative 
of Boston and Cambridge. His celebrated speech de- 
nouncing the assault upon Charles Sumner brought him 
prominently before the public as a champion of the Anti- 
Slavery movement. He was rendered still more conspicu 
ous by the affair with Preston 8. Brooks, of South Caro- 
lina, whose challenge he accepted, and chose the rifle 
as his weapon, Mr. Burlingame was skilled iu the use 
of that instrument of destruction, but had no oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting his prowess, as the challenger 
failed to insist upon the combat. 

Mr. Burlingame was very active in the political cam- 
paigns of 1856 to 1860, and shortly after the inaugu- 
ration of Mr. Lincoln, the latter tendered bim the 
mission to Austria. The Government of Austria de- 
clined to receive him, in consequence of his action in 
behalf of the doctrine of the “ Unification of Italy,” 
and Mr. Burlingame was appointed to represent the 
United States in China, a mission that he has fulfilled 
to the satisfaction of both Governments. 

Of the Embassy upon which he is now engaged we 
have already commented, and the subject has already 
been fully discussed by the public press of this coun- 
try. Its importance to the commercial interests of this 
Republic is such that the popular attention is very 
earnestly direcied toward this remarkable mission, 
We doubt not that Mr. Burlingame will amply justify 
the confidence reposed in him by the Emperor of 
China, ond will faithfully serve the cause of enlighten- 
ment and progress in the consummation of the diplo- 
matic errand with which he is charged. 








Reception of the Chinese Embassy by the 
Travelers’ Club of New York City, on the 


30th of May. 

Aurnoven the official arrangements of the 
Chinese Embassy were such, that, during their brief 
stay in New York city, no opportunity was given our 
citizens to welcome the distinguished personages in a 
public and substantial manner, yet there was no lack of 
those attentions which prove conclusively the great 
interest felt by our merchants and citizens in general 
in the success of the important enterprise the Embassy 
have in hand. 

On Saturday evening, May 30th, the Hon, Anson Bur- 
lingame, the Secretaries of Legation, the Mandarina, 
and other attachés of the Mission, became the guests of 
the Travelers’ Club. The Club House, situated at No. 
222 Filth avenue, was handsomely decorated for the 
occasion, and the colors of the oldest and the youngest 
nations of the world were entwined together and dis- 
played at every turn of the eye; and after the members 
of the club, with their ladies, and their distinguished 
guests, had arrived, a scene was presented which was 
never before witnessed at that place. The rooms were 
crowded to their utmost capacity, and curiosity, tem- 
pered of course by the observance of drawing-room 
etiquette, made the most of the opportunity for a close 
inspection of the distinguished strangers. The latter, 
with dignified good nature, entered pleasantly into the 
spirit of the occasion, accommodating with ease and 
grace their Oriental politeness to the social atmosphere 
of the American beau monde, In their courteous inter- 
change of compliments, their intelligent endeavors to 
convey and to receive information, and especially in the 
simplicity and sincerity with which they accepted 
the hospitable intentions of their entertainers, they 
demonstrated that the elements and the results of good 
breeding are much the same in every land where 
society has recognized a school of manners. 

During the evening the guests were treated to an 
exhibition of fashionable dancing, which seemed to give 
them much enjoyment, and to a recitation, by means 
of interpreters, of adventures in the Northern waters 
by Dr. Hayes, the well-known Arctic traveler. 

The entire affair was one of the most brilliant and 
sociable entertainments of the season, and both parties 
were equally delighted with the honors they received, 





Raising the Chinese Embassy Fiag Over the 
Metropolitan Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Tne Chinese Embassy reached Washington 
on Monday evening, June Ist, and were at once con- 
ducted to the Metropolitan Hotel. As soon as the party 
arrived at the hotel, an immense Chinese flag, which 
had been presented to Mr. Burlingame by the Emperor 
of China, as the special colors of the Embassy, was 
raised over the building amid the cheers of a large num- 
ber of speetators, who swarmed about the hotel, eager to 
catch a glance of the distinguished foreigners. The 
flag is pennant-shaped, and bears a huge dragon, with 
sundry Chinese characters in black, upon @ white field, 








The Plunder of Magdala. 


Tax city of Magdala, the cap'tal of the 
Abyssinian Empire, recently destroyed by the British, 
stood on one of the plateaus common in Abyssinia, and 
extended over a mile and a half in length by three- 
quarters ot 4 mile in width. It was oval in shape, and 
on all sides protected by high, perpendicular walls of 
basaltic columnar rock, varying from one thousand to 
three hundred feet in depth. There were about three 
thousand houses on the plateau, arranged in cir- 


vacant for drill ground or meeting purposes. On a 
gentle knoll, surrounded by a hedge, were the king's 
treasure houses. 

These the troops plundered, carrying off golden 
crowns, golden chalices, c1osses of gol] and silver, nug- 
gets of the same precious metal, boxes full of silver 
dollars, chests full of gold and silver plate, censers of 
gold, silver mugs, dishes, kettles and goblets of the 
same material; great chests full of ornaments and rich- 
est silk dresses; bottles of champagne wine, arrack, 
beer, casks of tej and mead, sacks of flour and grain, 
jars of butter, jhee and milk, magnificent silk tents of 
variegated colore, rose, pink, lilac and white, where 
Theodorus used to loll when in good humor, sur- 
rounded by his wives and concubines; these were torn, 
ripped and divided among the soldiery, who made light 
of the most valuable things. Persian carpets, English, 
French and Turkish silks fell to the lot of the meanest 
camp follower; robes of furs, lion skins and leopard 
skins were sold by the fortunate possessors and re- 
alized fabulous sums; sbields ornamented by thick gold 
plates; globes of filigree, gold and silver, fringed with 
small bells of the same material; state umbrellas, richly 
adorned with all the barbaric magnificence that the 
genius of Gondar and Bejemder could manufacture; 
swords and pistols of the finest workmanship, with gold 
and silver hilts; scabbards of crimson morocco, studded 
thickly with gold buttons; parchment books and man- 
uscripts; Bibles, written in the Amharic tongue; al- 
bums and photographs, presented by Napoleon the 
Third to Theodore, of American, English, French and 
Turkish scenery, strewed the grounds of his palace for 
many rods around; bureaus, escritoirs full of royal 
letters, complimentary and diplomatic notes from dif- 
ferent sovereigns of Europe, In a small writing desk, 
richly ornamented with mother of pearl, was found the 
royal seal, with the lion of the tribe ot Judah engiaved 
on it. Ina corner of his house was the royal standerd, 
with the lion of Judah worked in red, blue and white 
silk, and in a strong chest was found the Abuna’s mitre, 
three hundred years old, Many of these things were 
destroyed by the ruthless soldiery, and yet valuable 
things were saved, such as the four royal crowns, one 
Abuna’s mitre and two golden chalices, three hundred 
years old, and the King’s manificent state shield, heavy 
with topazes and sapphires, 

Another relic was saved which is likely to porsess 
much interest for antiquarians and curiosity seekers, 
viz. :—Theodorus’s shield which he wore when he first 
undertook to rebel against Wellan Sellan, the former 
Emperor of Abyssinia. This isa very ordinary shield, 
decorated with thin plates of silver. All these trophies 
have been sent to the English government with the ex- 
ception of the Abuna’s mitre, a chalice, and the King’s 
shield, which Mr. Holmes, of the British Museum, 
secured, Some of the soldiers filled their pockets with 
the dollars and nuggets and got “ beastly drunk,” soa 
dashing cornet said, on the arrack and tej. 

Passing through the treasure houses, the Chawber of 
Horrors, the distilleries and the royal pa ace, your cor- 
———_ returned to the spot where lay the corpse 
of Theodorus, He was surrounded by a furious mob 
of officers and men, who conducted themselves in the 
most unseemly manner, bustling each other rudely and 
pushing one another violently, in their eagerness to 
possess a piece of Theodorus’s blood-stained shirt, It 
seems that this mania bad suddenly taken possession of 
both officers and men. I saw the Quartermaster Gene- 
ral strugaling with a private for a piece, and your cor- 
respondent, tollowing suit, purchased a piece a foot 
long and two inches wide fcr a dollar. 

No guard had been placed over him, no respect was 
shown his body. There it lay, subjected to the taunts 
and ruffianly j-sts ofthe brutal. When he was nearly 
naked a guard was stationed to keep the crowd away, 
that seemed to increase every moment, and thus a sem- 
blance of propriety and order was preserved, Continu- 
ing my inspection ot the tortress, 1 came to the place 
where the Toad who fell in its defense lay piled. Sin- 
gularly enough, most of the fallen were shoc through 
the head, and terrible were the wounds caused by the 
Snider bullet. In some instances it had plowed fur- 
rows three inches deep. 

As on the day of the battle of Fa'lah, the rockets had 
done terrible damage and havoc with houses and men; 
whole villages of straw-covered tents had been reduced 
to shapeless wrecks, heaps of rafters lay scorched and 
blacked, while the flesh had been consum<d off the 
bodies of the dead—and whata spectacle the wounded 
—— In the village every but seemed @ hospital— 
iterally a succession of hospitals, Meagre wretches 
crawled along, not always in a buman posture, but on 
their knees, blood-soaked rags hanging about their limp 
bodies, with faces of a bluish tint or livid purple, en- 
deavoring to draw nourishment from decomposed 
horses and mules, or sbrieking loudly for help und sus- 
tenance for the sake of Jesus, 

In traveling through the various places of interest 
with which Maguala abounds, I happened to mect one 
of the European captives, and requested him to joint 
out the place where Theodorus bad crowned his san- 
quinary career with the slaughter of 308 prisoners, 
About twenty yards from the houses where the Euro- 
peans had languished in captivity for four years and 
over, wasa high cliff, down which the prisoners had 
been hurled atier being slaughtered, Steppii g cau- 
tiously upon the gory rocks to the very verge ef the 
cliff, a sight presented itself which has no parallel in 
modern history. Not forty feet below there lay a pyra- 
mid of naked human bodies, twenty feet high, and a 
hundred feet in circumference at the base, slashed, 
cut, emboweled, shot, stabbed, dismembered or de- 
capitated, Feet, legs, arms and heads more numerous 
than the pebbles on the slope of the cliff, were scat- 
tered for hundreds of tet around the ghastly pyramid, 

Boys doubled up backward, fuces half eaten by the 
hyena and jackal; men with thrir entrails stretched 
for twenty feet over the bodies, dismembered, with 
throats cut, grinned ghastly at the horrified spectators. 
Women decapitated, with marks of ignom ny on their 
bodies, clasped with rigid hands a limb of the nearest 
body, or stood like forked stumps, shoulders firmly 
wedged m the mass of decomposition, Even while we 
gazed on this most awful sight, hyenas shuffled upward 
and gorged themselves with the putrid human flesh, 
It was an appalling sight; one, once seen, indelibly 
stamped on memory. This devilish, inbuman butchery 
erased all sympathy from our bosoms for one who out- 
did Herod and Nana Sahib, Brands impressed on 
gasheJ foreheads, stakes driven through hearts, were 
things only too probable after having witnessed this 
horrible spectacle. While gazing on it with horror- 
stricken faces, the groans of the suffering, the shrieks 
of anguish from testering wounds, the parting spasm 
or farewell sigh of the departing, might be heard some- 
times all at one moment, from the writhing bodies of 
the wounded wretches who had suffered at the battie 
of Fallah. 








Lirrte Women.—As a general rule, little 
men seem to have a leaning toward large women, and 
large women take a strange liking to little men. Lord 
Byron was of medium size, and be tells us that he hated 
a“ dumpy woman,” The old song describes « rural 
swain oars with himself on the description of 
wite he should select, He appeared to be in considera- 
ble doubt, for he said: 

If I marry a tair one, abandoned I would be, 

If I marry an ugly one, the boys would laugh at me, 

It I marry a tall one, she'd crack me on the crowoa— 
Little women are peevish, and pull the long men down, 


The late Sir Robert Peel related an anecdote, which 





shows that little women are somewhat bell'gerent, tut 
this by no means excu'pates the lurger ones fro « the 
same propensity. A leviathan roal-lreayver in England 
was blessed with a litite wile. She was in the hav.t o! 
not only flageliating bim with the tongue, bat she was 
also liberal in the application of the broomstick, When 
he was rebuked by a feliow-workman for so mrcMly 
submitting to such treatment, he replied that it pleased 
her, and Sia him no harm, It is ait due to the super- 
abundance of electricity, It is a hard thing to quarre! 
with women. A soft word turneth away wrath—biessed 


cles, with @ large, open space in the centte, as if left | is the peace-maker, 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated European Press.—Szz Pace 213. 
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DISCUSSION OF THE LAW ON THE PRESS IN THE SENATE CHAMBER, FRANCE. 
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FIRST COMMUNION OF THE FRENCH PRINCE IMPERIAL, AT THE CHAPEL OF THE TUILERIES, 
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BRITISH EXPEDITION TO ARYSSINIA—MAJOR MURRAY S BATTERY OF ARMSTRONG GUNS, 
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PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED | 
EUROPEAN PRESS. 


The Festival of Orleans—The Procession 
of Joan of Arc Passing Martroy Place. 


On Thursday, May 7th, at half-past eight o'clock in 
the evening, the hour when, in 1429, Joan of Are cap- 
tured the fortress Des Tourclles, the traditional proves 
sion started from St. Charles’s Place, in the city of Or- 
leans, and proceeded to the cathedral. The Vicar- 
General, the Abbé Desbrosses, surrounded by the 
clergy, received the municipal officers at the entrance to 
the basilica and pronounced the solemn blessing. The 
facade of the cathedcal was illuminated Bengal firer, 
lighted in the interior of the towers, cast their fantastic 
glare over the arches and sculptured windows. At the 
conclusion of the religious ceremony, the cortege re- 
sumed its march toward the Place du Martroy, where 
stands the equestrian statue cf Joan of Arc, There, in 
the presence of the carved image of the Maid of Orleans, 
the procession halted, while the band of the 62nd Regi- 
ment of the Line executed a magnificent symphony. 
This festival, commemorative of the deeds of the heroic 


Joan, was attended by the Emperor and Empress, who 


rode in an open car:iage. Our engraving represents 
the scene on the Place du Martroy, at the time when 
the procession was passing. 


The Queen’s Drawing-Room at Bucking. 

ham Palace, London. 

The Drawing-Room Reception given by Queen Victoria 
at Buckingham Palace, on the 12th of May, was one of 
the wost brilliant charac- 
ter. There were over 300 j 
presentations made to her | 
Majesty, and among the | 
favored ones was an un- ' 
usually large number of 
distinguished brides, 
some of which happy class 
were atill feasting upon 
the enchantments of the 
honeymoon, The Queen, 
attired in a black silk 
dress, with a train trim- 
med with crape and jet, 
entered the Throne Room 
at three o'clock, accom- 
panied by the chief offi- 
cers of state of the royal 
household, Her Majesty 
wore a cap with a long 
vail of white crape lisse, 
ornamented with large 
diamonds, and surmount- 
ed by a small coronet of 
diamonds and sapphires. 
A correspondent, who 
seems to have scanned 
the costumes of the dis- 
tinguisbed ladies pres nt 
with a critical eye, fur- 
nishes a description of the 
toilets, which we think 
will be acceptable to our 
lady readers, Speaking 
ot the style of dre esing 
the hair, our informant 
says: “In the front it was 
pretty generally dressed 
a U'Impératrice; that is, 
turned off the face in a 
tingle roll, just as the 

ictures of Marie Stuart 
ghow us that she wore it. 

At the back, large chig- 
nons, plaited or made in 
a variety of hoops, or a 
large coil of hair, are all 
worn; but the great 
change is in the way it is 
dressed on the top of the 
head. If coronets fare 
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Y.—EXERCISING THE HORSES.—SEE PAGE 214, 


worn large, high puffs of hair are made to fill the 
vacuum between them and the top of the chignon; 
with flowers, the hair is dressed even higher, Clusters 
of roses worn over the forehead are put against the 
top straight puffs, and these are so bigh that a good- 
sized bunch of flowers does not come over the top of 
them. The feathers, instead of, as of old, drooping 
down by the side of the face, are now also worn on 
the top of the head, and in front of these puffs. Of 
vails, those made of tulle are the most gracefal. These 
were as large as ever, and for the moat part came from 
the top of the chignon; several, however, were ar- 
ranged with a puff of the tulle on one side of the hair, 
and a long tulle end depending from it. It is said that 
at one of the recent Drawing-Rooms her Majesty de- 
sired the Lord Chamberlain to inform one of the ladies 


| present that she was requested not to appear again in 
| 80 low & dress, This is a fashion which her Majesty is 


sure to discourage; but many of them were atill cut 


| quite low enough on Tuesday, and the siceves more 
| unbecomingly short than ever. One of the most grace- 
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ful ornaments in the brilliant throng was the youth- 
ful Countess of Mar, presented on her marriage by 
her mother, Mrs, Hamilton, and who, being a peeress, 
was kissed by her Majesty. The dress was exceed- 
ingly becoming to the fair style of beauty of its wearer. 
It consisted of a white satin petticoat, covered with a 
rich Brussels lace tunic, a white satin train trimmed 
with pretty bunches of heather; but what rendered 
the toilet peculiarly stylish was the satin sash of royal 
tartan, the ribbon likewise crossing the body as an 
order, Satin trains, with tulle petticosts of exactly 
the same shade, were 
= more worn than anything 
else; formerly white pet- 
ticoats, trimmed with the 
same color as the train, 
were most adopted, but, 
though there are atill 
plenty of these, the others 
are most in favor. The 
Marie Antoinette bodies 
were very prevalent, and 
seem to have superseded 
berthas a good deal; trails 
of leaves and flowers, or 
jewels, were arranged on 
nearly all bodies. The 
display within the palace 
was certainly imposing, 
and agreeably varied, 
while without there were 
many brilliant scenes, in 
which ambassadors, for- 
eign ministers, and offi- 
cers of the state occupied 
prominent positions. The 
Queen left the Throne- 
Room at a quarter before 
four, and the rest of those 
present were received by 
Princess Christian. 


The First Commu- 
nion of the French 
Prince Imperial, 
at the Chapel of 
the Tuileries, in 
Paris. 


Soe 


rv. 
{a 


The very earnest re- 
ligious sentiment of the 
Empress Eugene attached 
upusual solemnity to the 
ceremony of administer- 
ing the First Communion 
to the Prince Imperial. 
This occurred on the 7th 
of last May, at the Palace 
of the Tuileries. The Em- 
peror and Empress, the 
Imperial family and grand 
officers of the crown, were 
present. The Imperial 
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214 
chapel was hung with red velvet, fringed with gold. 
The altar was adorned with immense wreaths and bou- 
quets of the most brilliant flowers. In front of the 
choir was placed the prie-Dieu reserved for the Prince, 
and to the right were the seats prepared for the Em- 
peror, the Empress and the Imperial family. General 
Frossard, the governor of the Prince, stands to the 
right; his aide-de-camp stands behind the chair; the 
curate of the Madeleive, to whom was confided the re- 
ligious instruction of his Highness, occupied a chair to 
the left, and a little benind the communicant. Such is 
the disposition of the personages as seen in our en- 
graving. The Bishop d’Adras celebrated the Mass, and 
on the evening of the same day the Prince received the 
Confirmation. 

The Abyssinian Expedition—Major Mur- 
ray’s Battery of Armstrong Guns Cross- 
ing the Zacazze Valley. 

A few months ago we gave an illustration of the em- 
barkation of elephants at Bombay, for service with the 
Britiah troops in their expedition into Abyssinia, We 
bave since seen to what ures these huge animals were 
subjected, and how faithfully they have performed 
their portion of the common work. Our engrav-ng, re- 
presenting elephants carrying Major Merroy’s battery 
of Armstrong guns through the Zacazze Valley, fur- 
nishes another evidence of the vast utility and reliabil- 
ity of the animals, It is plain to be seen that in many 
places the country is of a nature too rugged and preci- 
pitous to warrant the employment of horses as means 
of transporting heavy biggage or cannon; the training 
of elephants, therefore, and the advantage taken of their 
wonderful strength, has proved an economical idea— 
saving a vast amount of time and money to the Govern 
ment, 

Discussion of the Law of the Press in the 

French Senate Chamber, Paris, 





The sessions of the French Senate occur ordinarily 
only twice a week, on Tuesday and Friday, except on 
urgent occasions, The hall in which they sit is vast 
and lofty; itis a hemicycle, surmounted by a dome. 
Beneath the large windows are the galleries, open to 
the public. The seats, covered with green cloth, two 
hundred in number, are placed upon seven circular 
ranges, one above the other. The diameter of the half- 
circle is occupied by the desk of the president, the se- 
cretary of the Senate, and the elected secretsries, In 
front of the chair of each Senator is a small desk with 
drawers, supplied with everything essential for writing, 
not forgetting the box containing the blue and white 
ballots and the traditional paper-cutter, The sessions 
rarely commence before two o'clock, yp. M. The presi- 
dent enters the hall, passing between the ranks of sol- 
diers, who present arms, while the drums, or bugles, 
according to the arm of service to which the guard of 
honor belongs, sound an alarm, The adjournment 
generally is at about five o’clock, rp. mM. Our engraving 
represents this solemn legislative body in session, and 
discussing the law in regard to the public press, 


The Attempted Assassination of Prince 
Alfred, by H. J. O'Farrell, at Clontarf, 
Sydney, N.S. W. 

The details of the attempt to assassinate Prince Al- 
fred at a picnic at Clontart, New South Wales, have 
been published in the columns of public journals 
throughout the world, and have afforded material for 
indignant comment in all civilized communities, In- 
telligence of the trial and execution of O'Farrell, whose 
murderous purpose was #0 nearly realized, has also 
been received, and, with the grateful assurance that the 
young Prince is in a fair way of entire recovery from 
the effects of his serious wound, the excitement conse- 
quent upon the event has to a great extent abated. 
Still, it will not do to dismiss the subject without giv- 
ing it a place in our pictorial record of important oc- 
currences, and we therefore publish an illustration of 
the scene of the attempted avxsassination, from a pic- 
ture in the //lustrated Australian News, 


The French Ironclad Coast Guard Ram 
Cerberus. 

An ironclad ram of peculiar construction, called the 
Cerberus, was recently launched at Brest, in France. 
The Cerberus is one of a class of warships intended for 
the defense of the French coast, It is without masts, 
and is covered by a dome, above which can be seen only 
the smoke-pipe anda tower carrying the two enormous 
guns, of 24 centimetres, that compose the armament, 
Armed with a very strong iron projection at the bow, 
and propelled by engines of 630 horse-power, this ship 
would be a dangerous antagonist at close quarters, 
especially as it possesses extraordinary facilily of evo. 
lution, and can be turned almost as on a pivot by the 
combined action ofits two propellers. Our engraving 
represents the launch of this formidable specimen of 
French naval architecture, 





THE CHILD WIFE: 
A Tale of the Two Worlds. 
BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 





CHAPTER LXXIIL.—-PURCHASING A PASSPORT, 


TwENTY-FouR hours must elapse before Kossuth 
and his companion—or rather Captain Maynard 
and his servant—could set out on their perilous 
expedition. 

It was of rigorous necessity that a passport 
should be obtained; either from the consular 
agent of France, or the British Foreign Office ; 
and for this purpose daylight would be needed— 
in other words, it could not be had before the next 
day. 

Kossuth chafed at the delay; and so too his 
new master—anathematizing, not for the first 
time, the vile system of passports. 

Little thought either, that this delay was a for- 
tunate thing for them—a circumstance to which 
they were perhaps indebted for the saving of their 
lives! 

Maynard preferred taking out the passport from 
the French consular agency. This, on account of 
less trouble arid greater dispatch; the British 
Foreign Office in true red tape style requiring the 
applicant to be known! Several days are often 
consumed before John Bull, going abroad, can 
coax his Minister to grant him the scrap of paper 
necessary to his protection! 

He must be first endorsed, by a banker, clergy- 
man, or some other of the noted respectabilities 
of the land! John’s master don’t encourage vaga- 
bondage. 

The French passport agent is more accommo- 
dating. The meagre emolument of his office 
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makes the cash perquisite a consideration. For 
this reason the service is readily rendered. 

Maynard, however, did not obtain the document 
without some difficulty. There was the question 
of his servant, who ought to have been there 
along with him! 

The flunkey must present himself in propria 
persona : in order that his description should be 
correctly given upon the passport. 

So said the French functionary, in a tone of cold 
formality that seemed to forbid expostulation ! 

Although Maynard knew, that by this time, the 
noble Magyar had sacrificed his splendid beard, 
his fine face was too well-known about London to 
escape recognition in the streets, Especially 
would it be in danger of identification in the 
French consular office, King William street—either 
by the passport agent himself, or the half score of 
lynx-eyed spies always hanging around it. 

Kossuth’s countenance could never be passed 
off for the visage of a valet! 

But Maynard thought of a way to get over the 
difficulty. It was suggested by the seedy coat, 
and hungry look, of the French official, 

“Tt will be very inconvenient,” he said. ‘I 
live in the West End, full five miles off. It’s a 
long way to go, and merely to drag my servant 
back with me. I'd give a couple of sovereigns to 
be spared the bother.” 

“I’m sorry,” rejoined the agent, all at once 
becoming wonderfully civil to the man who seemed 
to care go little for a couple of sovereigns, “It’s 
the regulation, as monsieur must himself know. 
But—if——” 

The man paused, permitting the “ but” to have 
effect. 

“You would greatly oblige by saving me the 
necessity ?” 

**Could monsieur give an exact description of 
his servant?” 

** From head to toe.” 

** Tres bien! Perhaps that will be sufficient.” 

Without farther parley, a word-painting of the 
ex-Dictator of Hungary was done upon stamped 
paper. : 

It was a full-length portrait, giving his height, 
age, the hue of his hair, the color of his skin, and 
the capacity in which he was to serve. 

From the written description, not a bad sort of 
body-servant should be ‘‘ James Dawson.” 

*Exceedingly obliged, monsieur!” said May- 
nard, receiving the sheet from the agent, at the 
same time slipping into the hand that gave it a 
couple of shining sovereigns. Then adding, 
“Your politeness has saved me a worid of trou- 
ble!” he hastened out of the office, leaving the 
Frenchman in a state of satisfied surprise, with a 
grimace upon his countenance that only a truc 
son of Gaul can give. 

* * * « ” 


Early in the afternoon of that same day, master 
and man were quite ready to start, 

The portmanteaus were packed, their traveling 
gear arranged, and tickets had been secured for 
the night mail, via Dover and Calais. 

They only waited for the hour of its departure 
from London, 

It was a singular conclave: that assembled in 
one of the rooms of Kossuth’s residence in St, 
John’s Wood, 

It consisted of eight individuais ; every one of 
whom bore a title either hereditarily or honorably 
acquired, 

All were names well known, most of them highly 
distinguished, Two were counts of Hungary, of 
its noblest blood—one a baron of the same king- 
dom ; while three were general officers, cach of 
whom had commanded a corps d’armee, 

The seventh, and lowest in rank, was but a sim- 
ple captain—Maynard himself. 

And the eighth—who was he ? 

A man dressed in the costume of a valet, hold- 
ing in his hand a cockaded hat, as if about to 
take departure from the place, 

It was curious to observe the others as they 
sate or stood around this semblance of a lacquey ; 
counts, baron, and generals, all like him, hats in 
hand ; not like him intending departure. They 
were only uncovered out of respect! 

They talked with him in a tone not obsequions, 
though still in the way one speaks to a superior ; 
while his answers were reccived with a deference 
that spoke of the truest esteem! 

If there ever was proof of a man’s greatness, it 
is when his associates in prosperity honor him¢ 
alike in the hour of his adversity, -_ 

And such was the case with the ex-Dictator of 
Hungary ; for it is scarce necessary to say that 
the disguised valet was Kossuih, 

Even in those dark dreary hours of his exile, 
when his cause seemed hopeless, and the cold 
world frowned scornfully upon him, he might be 
seen surrounded, not by a circle of needy syco- 
phants, but the noblest blood of Hungary, all 
deferent, all with hats in hand, honoring him as 
in that hour when the destinies ot their beloved 
country, as their own, were swayed by his will! 

The writer of this tale has witnessed such a 
scene, and regards it as the grandest triumph of 
mind over matter—of truth over charlatanism— 
that ever came under his eyes, 

The men now assembled around him were all in 
the secret of Kossuth’s design. They had heard 
of the insurrectionary rising at Milan. It was the 
subject of their conversation ; and most of them, 
like Kossuth himself, were getting ready to take 
part in the movement, . 

Most, too, like him, believed it to be an impru- 
dent step on the part of Mazzini: for it was Maz- 
zini who was exciting it, Some of them pronounced 
it madness ! 

The night was a dark one, and favorable for 
taking departure, It needed this; for they knew 
of the spies that were upon them, 

But Maynard had taken precautions to elude 
the vigilance of these cur dogs of despotism. 

He had designed a ruse that could not be other- 
wise than successful, There were two sets of port- 
manteaus—one empty, to leave Kossuth’s bouse 
in the cab that carried the captain and his ser- 
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vant. This was to draw up at the north entrance 
of the Burlington Arcade, and remain there, until 
its hirers should return from some errand to the 
shops of that fashionable promenade, 

At the Piccadilly entrance another Hansom 
would be found holding the real luggage of the 
travelers, which had been transported the night 
before to the residence of the soldier-author. 

They would be sharp detectives whom this 
scheme would not outwit. 

Cunning as it was, it was never carried out, 
Thank God, it was not! 

From what became known afterward, both Kos- 
suth and Captain Maynard might well repeat the 
thanksgiving speech, 

Had they succeeded in running the gauntlet of 
Lord Palmerston’s spies, it would have been but 
a baneful triumph. In less than twenty hours 
after, they would ltave been both inside a French 
prison—Kossuth to be transferred to a more dan- 
gerous dungeon in Austria—his pretended mas- 
ter, perhaps, to pine long in his cell, before the 
flag of his country would be again extended for 
his extradition. 

They did not enter upon the attempt : not even 
80 far as getting into the cab that stood waiting 
at Kossuth’s gate. Before this preliminary step 
could be taken, aman rushing into the house pre- 
vented their leaving it! 


CHAPTER LXXIV.—A SHAM INSURRECTION. 

Ir was Count Roseveldt who cansed the change 
of programme, of which an explanation is needed, 

Shortly before, the count, forming one of the 
circle around Kossuth, had slipped quietly away 
from it—sent forth by Kossuth himself to recon- 
noitre the ground, 

His knowledge of London life—for he had long 
lived there—caused him to be thus chosen. 

The object was to discover how the spies were 
placed, 

The dark night favored him; and knowing that 
the spies themselves loved darkness, he sauntered 
toward a spot where he supposed they might be 
found, 

He had not been Jong in it, when voices in con- 
versation admonished him that men were near. 
He saw two of them. 

They were approaching the place where he 
stood, 

A garden pate, flanked by a pair of massive 
piers, formed a niche, dark as the portals of Pluto, 

Into this the count retreated ; drawing himself 
into the smallest dimensions of which his carcass 
was capable, 

A fog, almost palpable to the feel, assisted in 
screening him, 

The two men came along; and, as good luck 
would have it, stopped nearly in front of the gate. 

They were still talking, and continued to talk, 
loud enough for Roseveldt to hear them, 

He did not know who they were; but their con- 
versation soon told him, They were the spies 
who occupied the house opposite Kossuth—the 
very individuals he had sallied forth in search of, 

The obscurity of the night hindered him from 
having a view of their faces, He could only make 
out two figures, indistinctly traceable through the 
filmy envelope of the fog. 

But it mattered not. He had never seen these 
men, and was, therefore, unacquainted with 
their personal appearance. Enough to hear what 
they were saying. 

And he heard sufficient for his purpose—suffi- 
cient to keep him silent till they were gone ; and 
then bring him back with an excited air into the 
circle from which he had late parted, 

He burst into the room with a speech that 
caused astonishment—almost consternation! 

** You must not go, Governor |’ were the words 
that proceeded from his lips! 

**Why ?” asked Kossuth, in surprise, the ques- 
tion echoed by all. 

* Mein Gott!” responded the Austrian. 
learnt a strange tale since I left you.” 

** What tale?” 

** A tale about this rising in Milan. Is there on 
the earth a man so infamous as to believe it?” 

** Explain yourself, count!” 

It was the appeal of all present. 

‘** Have patience, gentlemen! You'll need it all, 
after hearing me,” 

**Go on!” 

“Tfound there forbans, as we expected. Two 
of them were in the street, taiking. I had con- 
cealed myself in the shadow of a gateway; 
opposite which the scoundrels shortly after came 
to a stand. They did not see me; but I saw 
them, and what’s better, heard them. And what 
do you suppose I heard? Pestle ! you won’t one of 
you believe it!” 

Tell us, and try !” 

“That the rising in Milan is a sham—a decoy 
to entrap the noble Governor here, and others ot 
us, into the toils of Austria, It has been got up 
for no other purpose—so said one of these fellows 
to the other, giving the source whence he had his 
information.” 

** Who ?” 

**His employer, Lord -——,” 

Kossuth started. So did his companions ; for 
the information, though strange to them, was 
not by any means incredible. 

“Yes!” continued Roseveldt; “there can be 
no doubt of what I tell you. The spy who com- 
municated it to his fellow, gave facts and dates, 
which he must have derived from a certain 
source ; and for my own part I was already under 
the belief, that the thing looked like it. I know 
the strength of those Bohemian regiments, 
Besides there are the Tyrolese sharpsh ooters— 
true body-guards of a tyrant. There could have 
been no chance for us, whatever Giuseppe 
Mazzini may think of it. It’s certainly intended 
for a trap; and we must not fall into it. You 
will not go, Governor ?” 

Kossuth looked around the circle, and then 
more particularly at Maynard, 

**Do not consult me,” said the soldier-author. 


* T've 


**T am atiil ready to take you,” 


— 


** And you are quite sure you heard this?” 
asked the ex-Governor, once more turning to 
Roseveldt. 

“Sure, your Excellency, I’ve heard it plain as 
words could speak. They are yet buzzing in my 
ears, as if they would burn them!” 

“* What do you say, gentlemen?” asked Kossuth, 
scrutinizing the countenances of those around 
him. ‘Are we to believe in an infamy so atro- 
cious ?” 

Before reply could be made, a ring at the gate- 
bell interrupted their deliberations. 

The door opened, admitting a man, who came 
directly into the room where the revolutionists 
were assembled, 

All knew him as Colonel Thasz, the friend and 
adjutant of Kossuth. 

Without saying a word, he placed a slip of pa- 
per in the ex-Governor’s hands, 

Ali could see it was the transcript of a tele- 
graphic message. 

It was in a cipher ; of which Kossuth alone had 
the key. 

In sad tone, and with trembling voice, he trans- 
lated it to a circle sad as himself: 


* The rising has proved only an ‘ émeute.’ There 
has been treachery behind it. The Hungarian 
regiments were this morning disarmed. Scores of 
the poor fellows are being shot. Mazzini, myself, 
and others, are likely to share the same fate, unless 
some miraculous chance turns up in our favor. 
We are surrounded on all sides; and can scarce 
escape. For deliverance we trust to the God of 
Liberty. TuRR.” 


Kossuth staggered to a seat. He seemed as 
though he would have fallen on the floor! 

*T too invoke the God of Liberty!” he cried, 
once more starting to his feet, after having a 
little recovered himself, ‘Can He permit such 
men as these to be sacrificed on the altar of Des- 
potism? Mazzini, and still more, the chivalrous 
Turr—the bravest—the best—the handsomest of 
my officers !” 

No man, who ever saw General Turr, would care 
to question the eulogy thus bestowed upon him. 
And his deeds done since speak its justification. 

The report of Roseveldt had but foreshadowed 
the terrible disaster, confirmed by the telegraphic 
dispatch. 

The count had spoken in good time. But for 
the delay occasioned by his discovery, Kossuth 
and Captain Maynard would have been on their 
way to Dover; too late to be warned—too late to 
be saved from passing their next night as guests 
of Louis Napoleon—in one of his prisons! 





CHAPTER LXXV.—A STATESMAN IN PRIVATE LIFE, 

Wrarrep in a richly embroidered dressing- 
gown, with tasseled cap set jauntily on his head— 
his feet in striped silk stockings and red morocco 
slippers—the noble diplomatist was seated in his 
library. 

He was alone; soothing his solitude with a ci- 
gar—one of the best brand, from the vuella-de- 
abajo. 

A cloud upon his brow told that his spirit was 
troubled. 

But it was only a ruffle, such as might spring 
from some slight unpleasantness, It was regret 
at the escape of Louis Kossuth, from the toils 
that had been set for him, and set according to 
his lordship’s own suggestions, 

Lord P. , along with the other crown-com- 
missioned conspirators, had expected much from 
the émeute at Milan. With all their cunning had 
they contrived that sham insurrection, in the 
hope of getting within their jailers’ grasp the 
great leaders of the “ nationalities,” 

Their design was defeated by their own fears, 
It was a child whose teeth were too well grown to 
endure long nursing; and, before it could be 
“prought to maturity, they were compelled to pro- 
claim it a bastard. 

This was shown by their sudden disarming of 
the Hungarian regiments, and the arrest of such 
of the compromised, as had too rashly made ap- 
pearance upon the spot. 

There were shootings and hangings—a heca- 
tomb. But the victims were among the less pro- 
minent men of revolutionary record; while the 
great chiefs succeeded in making good their es- 
cape, 

Mazzini the “ untakeable” got clear in a manner 
almost miraculous ; and so too the gallant Turr. 

Thanks to the electric wires, whose silent 
speech even kings cannot control, Kossuth was 
spared the humiliation of imprisonment. 

It was the thought of this that shadowed the 
spirit of the gay viscount, as he sate reflecting 
upon the failure of his diabolical scheme. 

His antipathy to the Magyar chief was two- 
fold. He hated him diplomatically, as one whose 
doctrines were dangerous to the “ divine right” 
of kings. But he had also a private spite against 
him ; arising from a matter of more personal kind. 
For words uttered by him of an offensive nature, 
fs for acts done in connection with his employ- 
Mment of the spies, Kossuth had called him to ac- 
eount, demanding retractation, The demand was 
made in a private note, borne by a personage too 
powerful to be slighted. And it elicited a reluc- 
tant but still truckling apology. 

There were not many who knew of this episode 
in the life of the ex-Dictator of Hungary, so hu- 
miliating to the great diplomatist of England. 
But it is remembered by this writer; and was so 
by his lordship, with bitterness till the day of his 
death. 

That morning he remembered it more bitterly 
than ever: for he had failed in his scheme of re- 
venge, and Kossuth was still unharmed. 

There was the usual inspiration given to the 
Times; and the customary outpouring of abuse 
upon the head of the illustrious exile. 

He was vilified as a disturber, who dared not 
show himself on the scene of disturbance ; but 
promoted it from his safe asylum in England, 
He was called a “‘ revolutionary assassin!” 








For a time there was a cloud upon his name, 
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But not for long. To defend him once more ap- 
peared Maynard with his trenchant pen. He 
knew, and could tell the truth. 

He did tell it, hurling back his taunt upon the 
anonymous slanderer, by styling him the “ as- 
sassin of the desk.” 

In fine, Kossuth’s character came out, not only 
unscathed, but, in the eyes of all true men, clearer 
than ever. 

It was this that chafed the vindictive spirit of 
the viscount, as he sate smoking an ‘* emperor.” 

The influence of the nicotian weed seemed gra- 
dually to tranquilize him, and the shadow disap- 
peared from his brow. 

But he had solace from another source—from 
reflection on a triumph achieved ; not in the fields 
of diplomacy or war, but the court of Cupid. He 
was thinking of the many facile conquests he had 
made—consoling himself with the thought: that 
old age had its compensation, in fame, money, 
and power. 

More particularly was his mind dwelling on his 
newest and latest amourelte, with the wife of his 
protégé, Swinton. He had reason to think it a 
success : and attributing this to his own powers of 
fascination—in which he still fancifully believed — 
he continued to puff away at his cigar in a state 
of dreamy contentment. 

It was a rude disturber to his Sardanapalian 
train of thought, as a footman gliding into the 
room, placed a card in his hand that carried the 
name of “ Swinton.” 

‘Where is he ?” was the question eurtly put to 
the servant. 

“Drawin’-room, your ludship.” 

“You should not have shown him there, till 
you'd learnt whether it was convenient for me to 
receive him,” 

“Pardon, your ludship. He walked right in 
‘ithout bein’ asked—sayin’ he wished very par- 
tickler te speak with your Indship.” 

** Show him in here, then!” 

The flunkey made obeisance, and withdrew. 

“What can Swinton want now? [ have no 
business with him to-day; nor any more, for that 
matter, if [ could conveniently get rid of him. 
Walked straight in without being asked! And 
wishes particularly to speak with me! Rather 
cool that!” 

His lordship was not quite cool himself, while 
making the reflection, On the contrary, a sudden 
pallor had shown itself on his cheeks, with a 
whiteness around the lips, as when a man is 
ander the influence of some secret apprehension, 

“T wonder if the fellow has any suspicion——” 

His lordship’s reflection was staid by the 
entrance of the “fellow” himself. 





CHAPTER LXXVI—A MODEST DEMAND. 

Tur aspect of his protégé, as he entered inside 
the room, was anything but reassuring to the 
sexagenarian seducer, 

On the contrary, his pale checks became paler, 
his white lips whiter. There was something in 
the ex-guardsman’s eye and air, that bespoke a 
man having a grievance! 

More than that, a mas determined on its 
being righted. Nor could the Minister mistake that 
it was against himself, The bold, almost bullying, 
attitude of his visitor, so different from that 
hitherto held by him, showed that, whatever 
might be his suit, it was not to be pressed with 
humility. 

“What is it, my dear Swinton?” asked his 
scared patron, in a tone of pretended friendship 
“Ts there anything I can do for you, to-day? 
Have you any business ?” 

“T have; and a very disagreeable busincss at 
that.” 

In the reply, “his lordship” did not fail to 
remark the discourteous omission of his title. 

‘*Indeed!” he exclaimed, without pretending 
to notice it. ‘“Disagrecable business? With 
whom 7” 

‘* With yourself, my lord.” 

‘Ah! you surprise—I do not understand you, 
Mr. Swinton,” 

“Your lordship will, when I mention a little 
circumstance that occurred last Friday afternoon, 
It was in a street called Oxenden-—south side of 
Leicester Square, 

it was as much as his lordship could do to 
retain his seat. 

He might as well have risen; since the start he 
gave, on hearing the name * Oxenden,” told that 
he knew all about the “ little circumstance.” 

**Sir—Mr. Swinton! I do not comprehend 
you!” 

“You do—perfectly!” was Swinton’s reply, 
once more disrespectfully omitting the title. 

* You should know,” he continued, “ Since you 
were in that same strect, at the same time.” 

** T deny it.” 

"No use denying it. I chanced to be there 
myself, and saw you. And, although your lord- 
ship did keep your lordship’s face well turned 
away, there can be no difficulty in swearing to it 

neither on my part nor that of the gentleman 
who chanced to be along with me; and who 
knows your lordship quite as well as I.” 

There was title enough in this speech, but 
coupled with too much sarcasm. 

“And what if I was in Oxenden street at the 
time you say?” demanded the Minister, in a tone 
of mock defiance, 


“Not much in that. Oxenden street’s as free 


to your lordship as to any other man, And a 
little freer I suspect. But, then, your lordship 
was seen to come out of a certain house in that 
respectable locality, followed by a lady whom I 


have a.so good reason to know, and can certainly 
swear to. So can the friend who was with me.” 

“TI cannot help ladies following me out of 
houses, The thing I presume was purely acci- 
denta!.” 

“But not accidental her going in along with 
you—especially when your lordship had shown 
her the courtesy to hand her out of a cab, after 
riding some way through the streets with her 
Come, my lord! it’s of no use, your endeavoring 








to deny it. Subterfuge will not serve you. I’ve 
been witness to my own dishonor, as have several 
others besides. I seek reparation.” 

If all the thrones in Europe had been at that 
moment tumbling about his ears, the arch-con~ 
spirator of crowned heads would not have been 
more stunned by the delabrement. Like his cele- 
brated prototype, he cared not that after him 
came the deluge ; but a deluge was now threaten- 
ing himself—a deep, damning inundation, that 
might engulf not only a large portion of his for- 
tune, but a large measure of his fame! 

He was all the more frightened, because both 
had already suffered from a shock somewhat 
similar, 

Still fresh inthe memory of the public was a 
great “‘crim-con case,” in which his name had 
been the prominent figure—being that of the 
defendant ! 

Scandal had been “hushed up ;” no one knew 
how; though many have had the curiosity to 
inquire, 

He knew how, to his cost; and this knowledge 
now caused him to bend before the blackguard 
standing impudent in his presence, and treating 
him to a style of talk, such as had never before 
been addressed to him! 

He knew himself guilty, and that it could be 
proved! 

He saw how idle would be the attempt to justify 
himself. He had no alternative but to submit to 
Swinton’s terms; and he only hoped that these, 
however onerous, might be obtained without 
exposure, 

The pause that had occurred in the conversa- 
tion was positively agonizing to him, 

It was like taking the vulture from his liver, 
when Swinton spoke again, in a tone that prom- 
ised compromise ! 

‘My lord!” he said; “I feel that I am a dis- 
honored man. But I’m a poor man, and cannot 
afford to go to law with your lordship.” 

‘““Why should you, Mr. Swinton?” asked his 
lordship, hastily catching at the straw thus 
thrown out to him, ‘Iassure you, it is all a mis- 
take. You have been deceived by appearances, 
I had my reasons for holding a private conversa- 
tion with the lady you suspect; andI could not 
just at the moment think of anywhere else to go.” 

It was a poor pretence ; and Swinton received it 
with a sneer, His lordship did not expect other- 
wise, He was but speaking to give his abused 
protégé a chance of swallowing the dishonor, 

*You’re the last man in the world,” he con- 
tinued, “with whom I should wish to have a mis- 
understanding. I’d do anything to avoid it; and 
if there be any service I may render you, name 
it! Can you think of anything I may do?” 

“T can, my lord.” 

** What is it you would wish ?” 

**A title. Your lordship can bestow it ?” 

This time the diplomatist started right out of 
his chair; and stood with eyes staring, and lips 
agape ! 

**You are mad, Mr. Swinton!” 

“T am not mad, my lord! I mean what I say.” 

“Whi, sir, to give youa title would create a 
scandal that might cost me my seat in the Cabi- 
net, The thing’s not to be thought of! Such 
honors are only bestowed upon——” 

Upon those who do just such services as I. 
All stuff, my lord, to talk of distinguished ser- 
vices to the State. I suppose that’s what you 
were going to say. It may do very well for the 
ears of the unwashed; but it has no meaning in 
mine. If merit were the means of arriving at 
such distinction, we’d never have heard of such 
patents of nobility as Lord H , and the Earl 
of D , and Sir E—— T , and some three 
score others I could quote. Why, my lord, it’s 
the very absence of merit that gave these gentle- 
men the right to be written about by Burke. And 
look at Burke himself, made “Sir Bernard” for 
being the sycophantic chronicler of your her- 
aldry. Petty, pretty service to the State, thatis! 
I’m sure I’ve as good right as he,” 

‘I don’t deny that, Mr. Swinton, But you 
know it’s not a question of right, but expediency.” 

‘*So be it, my lord. Mine is just such a case,” 

**T tell you I dare not do it.” 

‘And I tell you, you dare! Your lordship may 
do almost anything. The British public believe, 
you have both the power and the right—even to 
make the laws of the land! You've taught them 
to think so; and they know no better. Besides, 
you are at this moment so popular. They think 
you perfection!” 

** Notwithstanding that,” rejoined his lordship, 
without noticing the sneer, “ I dare not do what 
you wish, What! give you a title! I might as 
well talk about dethroning the queen, and pro- 
claiming you king in her stead!” 

“Ha! ha! I don’t expect any honor quite so 
high as that. I don’t want it, your lordship, 
Crowns, they say, make heads uneasy. I’m a man 
of moderate aspirations, I should be contented 
with a coronet.” 

** Madness, Mr. Swinton !” 

“* Well; if you can’t make me a lord like your- 
self, it’s within bounds for me to expect a bar- 
onetcy. I'll even be content with simple knight- 
hood, Surely your lordship can get me that ?” 

** Impossible!” exclaimed the statesman, in an 
agony of vexation. “Is there nothing else you 
can think of? A post—an office ?” 

“I’m not fit for either. I don’t want them. 
Nothing less than the title, my lord.” 

‘It’s only a title you want?” asked the diplo- 
matist, after a pause, and as if suddenly im- 
pressed with some idea that promised to serve 
him. “You say you’re not particular? Would 
that of ‘count’ satisfy you?” 

“How could your lordship give that? There 
are no counts in England !” 

** But there are in France.” 

*T know it—a good many of them ; more than 
have means to support the title.” 

** Never mind the means, The title will secure 
them to a man of your talents. You may be one 
of the number. A French count is atill a count, 
Surely this title will suit you?” 

















Swinton seemed to reflect. 

“Perhaps it would. You think your lordship 
could obtain it for me ?” 

“T am sure of it. He who has the power to 
bestow such distinctions, is my intimate personal 
friend. [ need not tell you it is France’s ruler. ” 

“T know it, my lord.” 

‘Well, Mr. Swinton; say that a French count- 
ship will satisfy you, and you shall have it within 
a week. In less time, if you choose to go to Paris 
yourself.” 

** My lord ; I shall be too glad to make the jour- 

ney.” 
“Enough, then, Call upon me to-morrow. I 
shall have a letter prepared that will introduce 
you, not only to the Emperor of France, but into 
the ranks of France’s nobility. Come at ten 
o'clock |” 

It is scarce neccessary to say that Swinton was 
punctual to the appointment ; and on that same 
day, with a heart full of rejoicing, made the jour- 
ney from Piccadilly to Paris, 

Equally delighted was his patron, at having 
secured condonation at such a cheap rate, for 
what might otherwise have proved not only a 
costly case but a ruinous scandal. 

And during his protégé’s absence, there were 
strange doings at the South Bank villa; goings 
and comings of a carriage with a crest painted on 
its panels! But the visits were at night, and the 
crest was not noticed in the darkness, 

The absentee, if knowing it, would have cared 
little, Perhaps he did know, or conjectured it 
Satisfaction sufficient for him was the fact : that 
on returning to the house late rented from the 
Scotch bank clerk, he crossed its threshold as a 
count ! 

He was no longer to be called “ Swinton !” 





The Spring Races at Jerome Park. 


For several weeks past the attachés of Jerome 
Park, Fordham, Westchester Co, N. Y., have been 
laboring to complete arrangements that would place the 
success of the Spring Meeting of the American Jockey 
Club beyond a doubt. The elegant club-house, with 
its broad and delightful promenades, the well-appointed 
stands directly opposite, the track, with its admirable 
route and gentle curves, and the approaches to the 
Park, were all subjected to a liberal improvement, The 
reputation of this model race-course has been immova- 
bly established, and an influence is being exerted, 
through these periodical meetings, upon the system of 
horse-racing, which is calculated to elevate the pro fes- 
sion, and bring it into still greater favor. 

The day designated for the opening of the Spring 
Meeting was Tuesday, June 9th, the race to continue 
four days. Over one bundred thoroughbred horses had 
been in training for many weeks previous, and they 
were, consequently, in a splendid condition for the work 
before them. The attendance was, as usual, very large, 
and after the lady spectators had chosen positions for 
watching the races, the entire Park wore a most genial 
and interesting appearance, Nature has smiled gener- 
ously upon this portion of her possessions, and at every 
turn, a landscape bold, cheerful and pleasantly receding 
opeus before the visitor, and draws forth expressions of 
high approbation. 

The training of the horses had been thorough and 
systematic. On pleasant mornings they were led from 
their stalls at daylight, and walked about the track 
until all signs of drowsiness disappeared, Their morn. 
ing meal, consisting of about twe quarts of oats, with a 
little hay, for each horse, was then given, and they 
rested for three or four hours, at the expiration of 
which they were again led to the track, and made to 
walk one mile, trot one, and gallop two at their great- 
est speed, On returning to their stalls, they were wa- 
tered, fed, and rubbed down, and then permitted to ie 
down and rest several hours. They were exercised 
again at night, and the last feed was usually given at 
eight o’clock, 

The chestnut horse, “Local,” which has created 
considerable excitement of late, is now five years of 
age, and has been on the track since his second year. 
He is by Lightning; dam, Maroon, by Glencoe, One 
of his first feats was winning the sweepstakes at Hobo- 
ken, two years ago, having Enchantress for a competi- 
tor. In the month of June, 1867, he was entered at New 
Orleans, and ran against Nellie Gwin, and others, mak- 
ing the quickest time during that meeting, 1.47. Two 
months later, he gained several heats at st. Louis, and 
made the quickest mile at that meeting, 1.47, His next 
appearance was in Cincinnati, where he gained a two- 
mile dash, running with Knighthood and Shiloah—time, 
$.45. In the autumn race at Jerome Park, last year, he 
won @ two-mile-and-repeat-race, beating Julius—time, 
3.45, 3.45. During the same week he also won the 
grand national handicap, two-and-three-quarter miles, 
beating Onward, Flora Mclver, and Alderbrand, 
There are about fifteen stables belonging to the Park, 
with accommodation for ten horses each, The stalls 
will average twelve by sixteen feet in dimensions, and 
are constructed in a manner that makes it almost im- 
possible for a horse to take cold. These buildings have 
an airy, comfortable, and tidy appearance, and the 
greatest precautions are taken to prevent dampness, or 
the accumulation of stable filth and garbage, The 
accommodations for horses during their training sea- 
son have been greatly taxed this spring, and the popu- 
larity of the Park bas so increased, that further exten. 
sions in this and other lines will have to be made 
before the autumn training begins. 





Floral Decoration of Soldiers’ Craves. 


Amona all the observances of the past year, 
the ceremony of decorating with flowers the graves of 
deceased soldiers will be remembered as the most 
touching and sacred, When General Logan, as Com- 
mander >f the Grand Army of the Republic, iseued his 
order designating the 30th of May as a day to be gene 
rally observed for scattering bright flowers over the 
green mounds beneath which rest the remains of the 
noble dead, be struck a chord that found s companion 
in all the hearts of a loyal, generous people. There was 
a peculiar fitness in consecrating to the memory of 
father, brother, son, or triend, our first and fairest 
flowers, Those whom we loved so dearly, and offered 
as a sacrifice for the perpetuity of an enlightened, pro- 
gressive Republic, deserved the highest honors snd 
the most sincere exhibition of our gratitude and affec- 
tion. Although busy years have passed along since we 
parted with them, the remembrance of their devotion, 
their anxieties, their principles and integrity, is still 
verdant and fall of comfort. What, then, could better 

t our love than a collection of delicate branches 
and sweetly-scented flowers ?—those emblems that most 
purely symbolize beauty, good cheer, and endearing 
sevtiments, 





On the day appointed for the ceremony, delegates 
from various posts of the G. A. R., of New York city 
and vicinity, together with the relatives of the deceased 
soldiers, and the clergy, visited the cemeteries where 
the bodies had been interred, and gave themselves up 
to their noble task. But it was on the following day— 
Sunday—that the most extensive ceremonies were beld. 
‘At Cypress Hill Cemetery, on Long Island, repose the re- 
mains of over 3,000 Union soldiers, and about 500 of the 
late Confederate army. Our illustration represents the 
grand mortuary festival at this place, where were guth. 
ered thousands of war veterans and their friends. The 
sun shone out clear and warm, the wind swayed the 
stately trees and beautiful shrubbery to and tro, fill 
ing the air with sweet pertume, and the fairest of our 
ladies, with citizens of age and distinction, gathered 
about the soldiers’ graves, and seemed to breathe in the 
solemnity of the occasion. Mothers and sisters, fath. 
ers, brothers and friends, appeared, for the while they 
stood among the tombstones, to experience again the 
anguish and sorrow drawn out by the decease of their 
loved ones, by the bullet or the malaria of the camp 
and hospital, When a soldier, exhausted almost beyond 
the power of speech from the loss of blood, and feel- 
ing that he must pass away from earth far from his 
family and friends, recollected some one whose pres- 
enee was particularly dear to him, he raised himself 
from his rude stretcher, and with a smile, whispered, 

* But you won't forget me, mother, 
When I’m numbered with the slain,” 
and breathed his last. 

How vivid these recollections were to that large con- 
gregation, frequent emotions most truly indicated. In 
the impressive demonstration was the sure evidence 
that the fallen soldiers had not been forgotten, either 
by their relatives or their late companions-in-arms. 
The services consisted of solemn dirges performed by 
the band, reading the army burial-service, addresses 
by the clergy and others, and finally the ceremony of 
scattering the flowers over the graves, suspending 
bouquets and wreaths where tombstones had been 
erected, and planting small flags at the head of graves 
where no monumental tablet told what soldier was 
interred beneath. 

It is to be hoped that this beautiful and proper trib 
ute to our deceased heroes may again be repeated, and 
become # ceremony of annual occurrence, for the 
cause is one in which but very few in our country hava 


no personal interest. 








Adelaide Phillips, the American Contralto. 


Ovr American Queen of Song, in whose 
talents and success we have a natural interest and a 
national pride, is about to bid farewell, let us hope for a 
brief while only, to the land of her birth, and goes to 
renew her European conquests, and to confirm her 
triumphs in the Old World, The echoes of the music of 
her magnificent voice will vibrate in the memory of her 
countrypeople, and with her across the Atlantic will go 
the good wishes of thousands who owe to her the 
enjoyment uf many an evening of exquisite melody. 
We pay our professional tribute to this unrivaled con- 
tralto in the publication of the portrait that graces this 
number of our journal. 

Adelaide Phil'ips, born in Boston, and from the days 
of her childhood identified with the history of the Ameri- 
can dramatic and lyric stage, is, more than any other 
artist of musical excellence, a part of the artistic 
essence of our nationality. With the assistance of Jenny 
Tdnd and other friends, who recognized the splendid 
capacity of her contralto voice, at an early period in 
her career sbe was sent to London, and was trained 

the able instruction of Garcia, the brother of 

pro: Alon Under so skillful a master her talent was 
speedily, fully, and finely developed, and all th. 
resontees of art were employed in the cultivation of 
natural powers. Passing triumphantly 
ordeal ot eriticiem, she carried by storm 
oltadela of fame, the audiences of Italy 

Rome, and may claim to be the only American 
Patti excepted, whose European success is 

and unequivocal. 

tion to a voice of peculiar charm and un- 
eq volume, Miss Phillips possesses dramatic 
ability of the highest order. The combination of so 
many attributes of popularity places her beyond com- 
petition im Mer peculiar sphere. With equal liberality the 
Comie the Tragic Muse have bestowed on he> their 
gifts, #0 many Weapons at her command to 
enforce her élaims to the title of the greatest of living 
contraltos, we can lighten our regrets at her departure 
with the asgurance that she will bring back to us freah 
laurels froma the operatic fields of Europe, 








NOT A BAD ADVERTISEMENT. 


Mr. Bonner has always been considered a 
skiiltul advertiser, and as the author of the following, 
he exbibits, perhaps, more tact than if he had pid 


freely tor of puffiag. It may not, indeed, 
assist him in &@ purchaser for his country-seat 
in Morrisaniag, it is sure to be copied hy jour- 
naliste who & good thing, the proprietor of 


the Ledger will be the gainer in the additional first- 
class gratuitous notices of his individuality: 


COUNTRY-SEAT FOR SALE WHERE THERE 
18 FEVER AND AGUE.—I hereby offer for sale 
my country residence at West Morrisania, near Me'- 
Station, where I have lived for the past three sum- 
mers, but Lk A —_, live my longer. I 
have heard ¢ ing fora p pd nan 
never find one where they have chilis and fever— 
always have it abour & mile, a mile and « halt, or 
off, but never right there, at the place that is 
for sale a curiosity, something 
spot where the tever and ague 
to be there, Three of my children 
¥ mn 6*vow bas the sure 
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—a 
THE LOVE LETTER. 


I’x make my pen from a humming-bird’s plame, 
I'll dip it in some sweet perfume, 
And on a roseleaf’s delicate bloom, 
I'll write my love a letter. 
Tl tell her she’s lovely, sweet, divine! 
I'll liken her blush to the glow of wine! 
And her eyes shall be diamonds from Indian 
mine! 
Pray, what could a maiden like better ? 


I'll tell her my heart is for her alone, 
That in it she reigns a queen on her throne, 
And beg her soon to become mine own, 

And bind us in Love’s rosy fetter! 
T’'ll tell her she’s sovereign of beauty and grace, 
I'll tell her that Venus might envy her face! 
And ask her to vail it ‘neath bridal lace. 

Now, what could a lady like better? 


Poor, foolish youth | though it give you pain, 

In friendship I'll tell yoaa truth that’s plain— 

You may tear up that billet, and write again 
A far more practical letter. 

Come, come, dry up that poetical tear, 

And calculate quick what you have a year, 

And if you can promise a carriage and pair, 
No doubt she'll like it better! 


Just mention your prospects when “ uncle” dies— 

You needn’t waste time, sir, in praising her eyes, 

Nor torture her delicate cars with your sighs, 
But write of the diamonds you'll get her! 

Just put down the “figures,” and make a good 

show 

Of your income returns, with a stone-front or so: 

You'll soon get an answer, nor will it be “ No!” 
For that is what ladies like better! 


ALMOST A HUSBAND. 


A Story of Life in Smyrna. 








“My heavens! Don’t!” 

** Don’t !— What?” 

* Don't stand by that window!-—Come away, for 
heaven’s sake! Come away at once!” 

The dialogue was short ; but it was very much 
tothe point. It was punctuated by emphatic ges- 
tures, and broug)|it to a period by my interlocutor 
seizing my coat-sleeve and drawing me away from 
the window. 

She was a fair, gentle, plump little lady; a very 
young thirty years old; English from her flaxen 
curls.to the stout soles of her shoes ; and the wife 
of my old friend Fred Orton, who had been seve- 
ral years comfortably fixed at Smyrna, carrying 
on a lucrative trade, 

Jolly and good-natured to a degree, Mrs, Orton 
could still never forget her English ideas and pre- 
judices, or become accustomed to the habits of 
“those barbarians”—a generic term she applied 
to the Smyrniots, 

There was an unusual amount of muscle in Mrs, 
Orton’s grip upon my coat that portended some- 
thing unusual: so I was led unresisting from the 
window and deposited upon a remote sofa, 

“There!” said my hostess with a sigh of evi- 
dent relief. 

I was homeward bound from a long visit to In- 
dia, and after the discomforts of the steam transit, 
the Suez railway and the horrible stewing of 
the P, and O, cabins, | was delighted to find my- 
self seized in the hospitable grasp of Orton as I 
jumped on the wharf at Smyrna. There was 
no resisting his “stay a week—wait for next 
steamer.” 

Of what use was a feeble shake of the head and 
a half-uttered “ pressing business ’’—when it was 
cut short off with— 

“* Must stay-——can’t take No for an answer—wife 
would never forgive me.” So I yielded to fate—- 
and a charming fate it was, too—and Mrs, Orton 
became my hostess, 

When my hostess had planted me on the sofa, 
at a sale distance from the window, and uttered 
her deep sigh of relief, she repeated—and this 
time with a triumphant accent: 

“There!” 

** Well?” I queried, 

“Oh! it’s terribly dangerous to stand at that 
window.” 

**Dangerous! Is it possible ?” 

Certainly it is. You don’t know those barba- 
rians!” 

Visions of long daggers, turbaned Turks with 
crossbows, and murderous Grecks with inlaid ri- 
fles, long-barreled and deadly, rose before me, 
I never had heard such things of Smyrna, but I 
knew at once that people were murdered there, 
as they looked into the street—probably for the 
bare chance of robbing their bodies, It was a 
horrible disclosure, and I asked with a half shud- 
der : 

**Has there been a recent case ?” 

Mrs. Orton looked at me with a countenance 
more in sorrow than in anger. 

‘*From that very window,” she replied gravely. 

From your window! "I gasped, This time 
the half shudder was a whole one, and perhaps a 
little more. 

“* Yes from that very window—poor Granger!” 

“ Granger!” Lexclaimed. ‘ Not Nat Granger, 
my old friend and messmate ?” 

Mrs. Orton nodded her head sadly. “Yes,” 
she said, “ Ugh! those barbarians!” I was 
stunned, 

Nat Granger was one of my closest companions 

an old chum and messmate—and one of the 
linest, warmest-hearted fellows that ever trod a 
deck, or shot at a tiger in a jungle. Many a hair- 
breadth ’scape had we made together; many a 
roaring night round the camp-fire, when the can- 
teen ot hot Scotch and the roaring jest went round 
together; and many a love-serape had he con- 
filed to me—for never a pair of laughing eyes or 
well-turned ankle could the poor fellow resist, 

And now to hear of him murdered in cold blood 

and in that very room! It was toomuch, I 
etarted up in horror and struck my brow, 





“Oh! it is horrible,” I said; ‘and where was 
it from?” 

“The house opposite,” Mrs. Orton answered. 

“The house opposite? And what was done for 
revenge ? 

* Nothiog.” 

“Nothing? The perpetrators known, and no- 
thing done!” 

‘No; it was impossible. They are very influen- 
tial people; and besides, it is the custom of the 
country.” 

“The cnstom of the country! But we have 
our rights wherever the flag goes. Did you apply 
to the Consul?” I was getting warm, 

Mrs. Orton shook her head, ‘ *%t would have 
been useless, He could have done nothing. 
Ugh! those barbarians!” 

“Barbarians indeed!” I cried, in high excite- 
ment, ‘What a frightful state of things! In 
cold bleod too—known to have come from the 
house opposite. My poor friend murdered-——” 

“Murdered!” Mrs, Orton rose. 

**Yes! yon said so. Murdered in cold blood, 
and nothing done. You said——” 

“Murdered!” Here Mrs, Orton gave waya 1 
burst into a fit of wild laughter. I thought it 
was hysterical, for she made a huge effort to com- 
mand herself, but only gurgled out the brokea 
word: 

* Mur—rr—derr—ed |” 

** Yes!” I answered testily, “ murdered!” 

**No! no!”—she made a huger effort to con- 
trol herself, and partially succceded—* not mur— 
mur—der—red, I said Marniep!” 

The revulsion was complete, 

I joined in the chorus, and we kept it up until 
one was utterly exhausted and stopped from sheer 
want of breath ; then, looking at the other, would 
commence again, 

When, finally, we were sufficiently composed, 
Mrs. Orton told me of our friend’s adventure, of 
which I give the substance, 

Nat Granger was a perfect nomad—a Bedouin 
Arab by choice—and wandered ceaselessly over 
the whole globe. Chance threw him into the 
hospitable hands of his old friends, the Ortons; 
he found even Smyrna charming under such cir- 
cumstances, and having no special business any- 
where else, lingered weck after week, 

As I have said before, not Nat Granger’s expe- 
rience of women in all latitudes and in all cli- 
mates ; not his thirty years of dolce Jar niente 
life ; not his fourteen stone nine pound, and biceps 
like a trained gladiator; not one of these, nor all 
of these, prevented him from being the softest- 
hearted tellow I ever met. 

The twinkle of a black eye—were it under the 
close vail of Lima or from an opera-box of the 
Frangais—thrilled him as it did not many a so- 
phomore ; and the flash of a trim and tightly 
clothed ankle would lead him a mile out of his 
way to follow it, any time. 

One morning, a week after his arrival at Or- 
ton’s, Granger raised his lithe form from the sofa 
where he had been enjoying delicious dreams of 
lazy happiness between the puffs of his Nargileh, 
and strolled to the window. 

He turned his head listlessly up the street, then 
listlessly down, ‘Then he listlessly glanced at the 
opposite house—suddenly straightened up and 
blew the smoke he held in his lungs in great 
clouds through his nose as he intoned a sono- 
rous-— 

** By George!” 

At that window opposite was a picture. With 
two rounded arms lightly crossed over an em- 
broidcred cushion resting on the window-ledge, 
the weight of her lissom figure scarce marking its 
surface, and her head turned in careless grace, 
was a young Greek girl in the full flush of her 
early beauty. 

Few women are more attractive than the 
Greeks before twenty-five: few are more oily and 
generally repulsive later in life. The one who at- 
tracted Granger's attention lacked a half-dozen 
years of the turning-point, 

The close scarlet jacket, richly braided with 
gold, set off the curves of a slight but almost 
perfect figure, The long, glossy braids of shin- 
ing hair were surmounted by a bright-colored 
velvet cap, set jauntily on one side; and the 
clearly marked features of the rich olive face were 
peculiarly attractive in the fresh morning light. 

Ianthe Zizinia was unquestionably a beauty— 
the beauty of Smyrna-- and the force of her own 
charms, backed by the very comfortable posses- 
sions of her vicious-looking old father, made her 
a decided object of interest to the youth among 
“those varbarians.” 

But the tact that she was young and pretty was 
enough to light a spark in the inflammable bosom 
o my friend; and the novel setting m which he 
found the new jewel only tanned the spark with a 
sudden but very bright flame. 

Granger torgot the mouthpiece of his pipe ; for- 
got to stroxe his blonde mustache or look at the 
bare-.egged donkey-boys in very dirty shirts ; for- 
got his pretty little nostess, sitting at her work- 
table ; forgot, in short, everything but the black 
eyes and gently undulating chemisette opposite, 

lantne, on aer part, was not discomposed by 
the plainly admiring regard ot the nandsome 
stranger. A warmer tone came into her brown 
cheek perhaps, but the dark eyes never fell, 
They only shot quick glances from their long 
black tringes at the fair 1ace—the unwonted tawny 
whiskers flowing trom its sides .ike a mane 
and then rested admiringly on the broad shoul- 
ders and deep chest that rose over the tops of the 
flowers in the window, 

Her survey finished, the pretty Greek raised a 
brown but sender little hand, tossed back the 
long plaits, coquettishly set the little velvet cap 
further on the side, and straightened herself up. 
In doing this sne managed to display her figure 
to the very best advantage, and Granger’s greedy 
eyes devoured every line of it. Finally she lifted 
the cushion, gave it a little tap—perhaps in token 
ot farewell and closed the blinds nearly toge- 
ther, 





Granger stood his ground and stared at the 
little crack. At last even that closed softly, and, 
like the respectable Ullin in song, ‘he was left 
lamenting.” 

All that morning he was in a brown study, such 
as only an Englishman ever indulges in. He lay 
on the sofa, to whieh he had retreated, blowing 
great clouds of smoke and shooting off such ran- 
dom answers to the bright chatter of his hostess 
as caused her to stare more than once with wide- 
eyed surprise. By lunch-time he revived, at least 
to a point of coherence, 

** Any neighbors?” he asked, shortly. 

‘Neighbors! Bless me, no. None worth the 
name in this street ; and it’s very hard, too, when 
they are so narrow your neighbor opposite can 
stick his long nose into your parlor window with- 
out stretching his neck. But there’s nobody in 
this street but those barbarians, and they are——” 

**Who’s opposite ?”” 

A wretched Greek family. An old miser and a 
shrew of a wife, and a girl or two. I don’t know 
—they’re a vile set, the whole race!” 

* Are they?” 

And Nat went back to his sofa and his pipe, 
while Mrs, Orton bustled out on some domestic 
concern, 

Dinner-time came and passed, and it was 
noticed Granger had lost his appetite—either 
from the heat of Smyrna, or from the unwonted 
inaction of his present life. Then the balmy, 
delicious breeze from the Mediterranean wooed 
them in winning notes not to be resisted, and they 
ascended to the roof, 

In the Levant every one lives in the open air 
atter sunset—-the days being so hot as/to drive 
within the thick walls all who can seek that 
refuge. In the cities the roofs are built perfectly 
flat, with a small balustrade or parapet ; and 
their use gives a more enjoyable elevation to drink 
in the refreshing sea-breeze, So, in the evening, 
whole neighborhoods mount regularly to their 
roof-trees and—the narrow streets, across which 
you can almost shake hands, being no barrier— 
exchange gossip and greetings, if sociably in- 
clined, This, however, the Levantines are not; 
for the Turks are a silent and thoughtful people, 
and the strangers, from climatic influence and 
from association with them, soon become so like- 
wise, 

It is a singular sight, in the long, mellow twi- 
lights of the East, to see whole populations in 
mid-air; the roofs populous, and sometimes vocal 
with sharp, high voices; and the bright, rich- 
colored dresses of the Greeks, dotted here and 
there by the more sombre ones of the Turks, or 
by the more infrequent dismalness of the German 
or English merchant, 

Everybody smokes—and smokes always. 

Curiously wrought chibouques, with their flat- 
bottomed bowls, six-foot stems of fragrant cherry, 
and amber mouth-pieces—often jeweled to a point 
of value fabulous to the European mind—send 
forth from the perfumed Latikea rich blue clouds 
into the soft evening air. Dense at first, these 
break into whirling eddies as they rise—then 
floating inland on the sea-breeze in indistinct 
forms of airy grace. 

Thick volumes of black smoke from the Persian 
Tumbek-~-black, strong tobacco, first wetted and 
kindled in the bowl with charcoal—bubble through 
the rosewater in the Nargileh-jars, are drawn, cool 
and softened, deep into the lungs—then languidly 
exhaled into the outer air, 

Even the democratic Ghoza—the cocoa pipe of 
the common people—lends the peculiar flavor of 
its black, rank tobacco—mellowed, however, by 
the ascent, and diluted with the breeze—to the 
omnipresent taste of smoke, In short, after sun- 
set, a huge cloud of variegated tobocco-smoke 
settles over Smyrna, as that of the coal does over 
our busy town of Pittsburgh. 

On the evening in question Mrs, Orton was 
peculiarly chatty ; and her husband—in the inter- 
vals of deep drawn puffs—was as jolly as a man 
could be who had lived in the Levant and smoked 
Latikea for two years. Granger alone was silent 
and abstracted—pulling at his pipe-stem with 
40-smoker power, blowing out heavy volumes of 
the vapor with an occasional grunting sigh,and 
then relapsing into smoke. 

I have said the streets in Smyrna are narrow— 
s0 narrow, in fact, you can toss a biscuit, or 
almost shake hands from the edge of one flat roof 
to that opposite; and conversations of a private 
nature might readily be carried on over the street 
below, in a tone that would preclude any chance 
of stray words descending to eavesdropping ears. 

But the roof opposite Orton’s was empty this 
evening, for some reason; and the frequent 
glances Granger shot seaward from the covert of 
his smoke-wreaths were not rewarded by any 
prospect nearer than the delicious one offered by 
the beautiful bay of Smyrna, 

At the quay a forest of mastheads, at varied 
heights and angles, rose black and sharp into the 
air; the flags of all nationalities streaming from 
them, and the distance-diminished sailors crawl- 
ing, like black ants, over the clean decks. From 
their high perch on the roof the water seemed 
just beneath our party; and in the near harbor 
plied to and fro the busy steamers, puffing soot 
and vapor into the transparent atmosphere, as if 
they too were confirmed smokers—and their rapid 
wheels churned the water into creamy foam, 

Further than these—in the very harbor-mouth 
—two black and heavy war-ships slept at their 
anchors, rising and yielding to the géntle swell 
like solemn swans; while still beyond ran the 
cool, clear line marked by 

«The glad waters of the deep blue sea” — 
on this evening especially blue from the reflection 
of the cloudless sky. 

Far to the teft the sinking sun just peeped over 
the horizon, showing only the forehead of his 
ruby face, above which arched the halo of orange 
streaked with purple peculiar to this sea, Here 
and there gleamed the distant sails, like white- 
winged water-fowl, warned by the fading sunset, 
aud skimming homeward to their beats. 





** Well, I declare!” suddenly cried Mrs. O:ton, 
dropping her hands in her lap. “Fred hasn’t 
opened his lips for ten minutes—you haven’t said 
five words since dinner, Mr. Granger—and J~ 
why, bless me! I’ve done all the talking.” 

“Such delicious, dreamy air,” Nat answered, 
unlocking his jaws and removing his amber with 
a@ mighty effort. 

“Well, then tell us what visions it brings 
you— 

“Glennara! Glennara! now read me my dream.” 
Come, what was it?” 

** Well, I must, eh ?” answered Nat, forced into 
something like energy. ‘Then it was either the 
effect of the Latikea, or there was opium in your 
coffee, or hasheesh in the air; for I dreamed of 
the most perfectly lovely female—delicious eyes— 
perfect mouth—ravishing form and—- Eh! By 
George! there she goes now!” 

And the inert Briton dropped his chibouque 
and busied his hands in straightening his collar, 
smoothing his whiskers and prinking up gene- 
rally : setting himself to rights, as Mrs. Orton 
alled it to me. 

Granger’s host and hostess turned in the direc- 
tion of their guest’s sudden gaze : the latter with 
a sharp, sudden movement—the former rather 
languidly and with a prefatory smile at his wife. 

“Um, that!” he said, replacing his pipe. 
“That's only the little Zizinia—a small Greek 
specimen, of whom Jessie here is dreadfully 
jealous!” 

* The horrid little thing!” said Mrs. @rton. 

**Oh, you know you are! She wouldn’t let me 
even look at her, Granger.” 

“The little barbarian!” and Mrs, O. turned her 
back abruptly on the opposite house, 

** She’s deucedily pretty,” drawled Nat, who had 
by this time recovered his equanimity and com- 
pleted his impromptu toilet. ‘‘She’s no end of a 
stunning young woman, Fred; and I commend 
Mrs. Orton’s prudence—I do, by Jove!” 

*Tsn’t that a glorious streak of fading light 
over the sea!” exclaimed that eulogized lady, 
tapping her pretty foot impatiently on the cush- 
ion. * It’s worth many a dreary hour of glaring 
daylight, to enjoy the dolce far niente of a scene 
and an atmosphere like that the narrow sea offers 
us at this hour? But you_haven’t told us one 
word about your encounter with the Rogue Ele- 
phant, Mr. Granger—and now you must !” 

And so Mrs, Orton turned her back upon the 
subject, as she had previously turned it upon the 
house and its occupant. 

If Nat Granger told the story of his prowess 
against his giant game, the narration was not 
sufficiently vivid to make a deep impression upon 
his hearer ; 80 I was spared her repetition of it: 
the story of his encounter with a pit-full of lesser 
animals carried it clean out of her mind. 

The convenient house-top had never before 
appeared so convenient. 

Nat was seized with a sudden remorse at intlict- 
ing his continual smoke upon Mrs, Orton; and 
although the dear little woman was kiln-dried, and 
declared she liked it, a dozen times a day he 
would mount on top of the house and smoke in 
quiet. 

Naturally in that climate his hostess did not go 
much to her front windows. Had she done so she 
might have seen the gentle Ianthe constantly 
leaning her plump elbows upon her cushion and 
leaning out to survey the street in every position, 
to display her rounded figure to the very best 
advantage. She might even more than once have 
noticed ar telegraphic signs in the air; and 
had she noticed them, they might not have been 
entirely disconnected in her mind with her own 
roof and its smoking occupant. 

But Mrs. Orton did nut notice these things for 
some two weeks. About that time the mail came 
in with news from home ; and the good little lady, 
in a flutter of excitement, ran to the roof to com- 
municate it to the smoker, 

“Mr, Granger! Nat!” she cricd, when she 
was yet ten steps off. 

There was no answer. As her head emerged 
into daylight the silence was explained, 

In the middle of the roof, with the sun baking 
upon them, were the unpressed cushions and the 
fireless chibouque. At its extreme verge was Nat 
Granger, his head thrown back, his right hand 
extended toward the sun, that already had brought 
his florid face to a bright ruby; and his kf 
placed tragically in the region of his left vest. 
Then the elevated hand came down, met the 
other, dressed into line with it, and they formed 
in front im a V—after the manner of Mr. Davis’s 
regiment at Molino-del-Rey. Finally the hands 
separated, flew wildly apart, and met again round 
the broad shoulders in an unmistakable hug. 

Mrs. Orton was horrified. Sudden ideas ot 
hasheesh, brain fever, madness, shot into her 
brain until she—looked opposite, 

Upon the top of her paternal mansion stood the 
Greck girl! Her lithe, billowy figure, cut in sharp 
sithouet'e against the clear background of cloud- 
less olue; her cap set jauntily upon the perlect 
head—slightly advanced on its well-turned neck, 
in her eagerness ; her dainty little feet slightly 
apart ; the straight, slim ankl*s and brown, sup 
ple little hands pressed together, made an ensem- 
ble defiantly beautiful. 

Mrs. Orton stared in speechless borror. A 
respectable English gentle nan—a friend of her 
husband’s and of hers—to be performing comic 
pantomime under the blazing noonday sun with 
ene of “those barbarians”! It was too horrible 
for velief: she rubbed her eyes. 

Yes, there he was; and as the girl shook hei 
long plaits and a puzzled look crossed her beau- 
tifal face, his gesture became wilder and more 
wild, He retreated a few steps, then rushed to 
the parapet-wall as if he contemplated a plunge 
into the street—and with his arms stretched 
beseechingly before him and his legs at an angle 
of forty-five degrees, stood in the position of Sig- 
nor’ Brignoli in the most animated scenes of 
“ Manrico.” 

Once more the bright eyes stared vacantly at 
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him; once more the little red cap trembled on 
the glossy hair; and once more the ripe rich lips 
opened with a most tempting smile. 

A sound came from them this time; a sound 
tender and gentle—yet seemingly capable of 
rising to the harshly terrible— 


“The rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 
May soften to sorrow, now madden to crime.” 


And the modern Greek, from the coarse lips of 
the male animal, sounds like half a dozen hoarse 
tomcate in fierce altercation. From the ruby 
lips of the young female of the species, it is only 
the gentle purring of a tortoise-shell tabby play- 
ing with a ball of floss silk. 

Nat Granger turned his head and leaned over 
the parapet to listen, until Mrs. Orton trembled 
where she stood. 

To think of it!” she interpolated to me; “if 
he had broken his neck on the pavement for the 
sake of one of those barbarians!” 

Nat Granger listened and heard; but though 
he heeded, he understood not. He spoke Hindoo- 
stanee ; two dialecta of Arabic were familiar to 
him ; he could have wooed the Sultan's favorite 
in her native tongue—and the languages of con- 
tinental Europe were more familiar to him than 
the dropped H’s of Cocagne. But the student of 
Homer and of A’schylus disdained the vulgar gut- 
turals used by their base descendants to traffic, 
and to cheat each other and the Turk. 

He had despised their consonants, and now— 
unhappy man!—he could not tell the first word 
uttered by those tempting lips. He only shook 
his head and stroked his yellow whiskers like a 
lion at bay. 

Once more the Zizinia smiled—ravishingly—in- 
toxicatingly. Then she spoke again—in sounds 
as if the tabby were so delighted with the floss 
that she spent her whole soul in a deep purr. 

It was no use. Granger was dead beat. He let 
off an explosive Arabic word or two, winding up 
in a wholesome English d——n/ to relieve his 
feelings ; then, dropping on his knee, addressed 
her in the most persuasive German, 

The arched and penciled eyebrows elevated 
slightly; the plaits shook from side to side, 
Once more she dropped the soft Greek words— 
sweeter than honey from Hymettus, but mean- 
ingless to him as the humming of its bees, 
Throwing still more tenderness into his tone, he 
tried her in Spanish—in French, Again and 
again the plaits vibrated—each time more 
violently. The Greek beauty evidently did not 
like this wordless wooing. 

Granger was very red in the face, Emotion 
and the blazing tropic sun drenched him with 
perspiration till it ran downhis long whiskers and 
left them flaccid strings upon his shoulders, 

He tried his last shot. She had already refused 
Italian—her nearest lingual neighbor; but per- 
haps he had not spokenclearly enough, Leaning 
still further over, he tried once more, 

* Parlate italiano ?” —his voice was so beseech- 
ing she must answer—“‘ ’ar—la—te—ee—tall—ee 
—a—no ?” 

This time the impromptu Harlequin started till 
he nearly lost his balance. The last shot was 
fully a blank cartridge. The Columbine stamped 
her foot and turned away. 

“Stop !|—Hel-lo !’’ yelled Granger, taking refuge 
in English. Oh, d——n, she’s going, and I can’t 
make her understand, I say, you don’t speak 
English! Eh ?—speek—no— Englees—ah ?” 

But the beauty was deaf to the voice of the 
charmer, charming so unwisely, A flirt of her 
rear skirts, a fine view of her scarlet-heeled 
slippers, was all the reply he got. 

Throwing his arms wildly in the air, he rose and 
rushed toward Mrs, Orton. She only had time to 
dodge down the steps, half-enraged, half-amused, 
as she listened to his heavy tramp on the roof 
overhead. Finally the steps ceased; a truce had 
occurred ; she ventured to look up. 

The indignant beauty had been pacified by some 
magic means unknown to Mrs. Orton; for she 
saw her of the red cap once more at the rampart ; 
there was a smile on her face; and her lithe, 
taper fingers were gesticulating rapidly. 

Granger grinned as only an Englishman can 
grin on occasion. He rubbed his hands, nodded 
knowingly, and then stepping back a few feet, 
drew an opal ring from his finger, and held it 
up. Then there was some slight pantomime Mrs, 
Orton could not see; he kissed the ring, pressed 
it to his heart, and tossed it across the narrow 
passage-way between the roofs, It fell at the 
young girl’s feet; she picked it up, put it in her 
bosom, and, repeating the gesture Mrs, Orton 
could not before comprehend, disappeared from 
the roof. 

A small injustice may be unwittingly done the 
character of the fair lanthe, unless the reader 
underatands the Levantine custom. All through 
the Levant the lines between the Christian 
and the Turk are marked with unmistakable 
distinctness. Tomake the distinction greater, 
and to mark the hatred that early distin- 
guished the two races, their customs are as 
dissimilar as the nature of the people and the 
country will permit, Tiley adhere to the practice 
of these differences as rigidly as a part of their 
faith; and in nothing are they more marked 
than the treatment of their women. 

Not that the Levantine Christian, be he Copt 
or Greek, has a very much higher appreciation of 
la beau sexe than his Mohammedan neighbor; but, 

while the latter secludes his women in a harem 
and hides them carefully from the sight of man, 
the former allows the most perfect freedom of 
action and thought. A young Greek girl, in the 
ordinary intercourse of every day, is allowed 
privileges that would make a French girl’s hair 
curl with envy, and would even give an additionay 
throb to the most bounding pulses in the “ Ame- 
rican German.” 

The youthful Ianthe, therefore, was not smash- 
ing the conventions so entirely into fragments as 
one might suppose, when she made the acquaint- 
ance and accepted the attentions of a gentleman 
who bad literally never spoken a word to her. 





When one is in Turkey he must—well, gobble, if 
necessary. 

Mrs. Orton descended to her parlor in great 
wrath and haste; and to her soon appeared Nat, 
looking sheepishly triumphant, and very well 
pleased with himself. 

“Ah! That is you, Mr. Granger?” the lady 
said, panting. She was white-hot with sup- 
pressed rage, 

Nat strode up and down the room, with an oc- 
casional smile rippling over his jolly face, and 
pulling his fair whiskers as if he wanted to throw 
off his electricity by those capillary conductors, 

Mrs. Orton spoke again : 

**T hope you enjoyed your pipe ?” 

“Eh? Beg pardon—yes—it is a splendid day.” 

And Nat retired behind his smile again, and 
went in at his whiskers savagely. 

** Are you going up again to—smoke ?” 

**Eh ?—certainly I will—that is, I mean—oh, no; 
I don’t want to smoke. Til lay here and read, if 
you'll let me,” 

And Granger threw his huge form on the sofa, 
took an Illustrated News, and held it upside down 
without turning the leaves for an hour. 

Mrs, Orton was dead beat. She could not 
possibly explain her trouble to her guest. She 
had no right to interfere, and besides, it would 
not be delicate; and then, could she confess she 
had watched him? She would take counsel of her 
husband when he came to dinner; and in that 
she found comfort till dinner-time came, and with 
it a note: 

**My Dartina—Don’t wait dinner. I have to 
board a ship, and may be out till late. Take 
good care of Nat, and beware of the barbarians 
opposite, Frep.” 

Mrs, Orton was in blank despair. Dinner came 
and went; but Nat piled up his plate with a dozen 
things and touched none, while she could eat 
nothing. It was the dreariest meal ever sent off 
that cheerful board. He sat silent, smiling and 
stroking his whiskers, and replying to her short 
remarks with an inconsequent monosyllable, or a 
burst of random laughter. 

Twice she was aggravated to the verge of an 
explosion. Twice she had took counsel with her- 
self, and refrained from speaking the word to 
warn him of his danger and of her eavesdropping. 

Scarcely swallowing his coffee, Granger rose, 
mumbled something, and started up-stairs, 

* Going up again to smoke! Don’t let me keep 
you from your beloved—pipe !” 

There was a spiteful emphasis in the little lady’s 
voice ; but Nat was ulready out of earshot, and 
the Parthian arrow fell short of its mark, 

Half an hour after Nat appeared in most 
elaborate evening dress—the glossy black, that 
enveloped him from necktie to boot-sole, only 
relieved by the spotless expanse of cambric that 
spread over the deep chest, and the glimpse of 
snowy wristband over the strong, but supple and 
delicately white hands, 

Mrs. Orton looked up in blank amaze. I be- 
lieve she even held up her hands as she ex- 
claimed : 

**Why, Nat Granger! where are you going ?” 

There are a few more agreeable sights than 
a very handsome and thoroughly distingué man in 
full dress. What is most trying to the angular 
lines of a bad figure only displays to better ad- 
vantage the graceful curves of a thoroughly 
developed one, Business cares and domestic 
troubles seem all put off with the shooting-jackct, 
or morning sack, and the dress coat endows its 
wearer with the patent to enjoy all to the full. 

Granger, with his fresh, florid skin, his candid 
blue eyes, his glancing teeth, and full, fair whis- 
kers, was a very handsome man. Even Mrs. 
Orton’s anger acknowledged as much as she re- 
peated her question in a somewhat softened key: 

** Bless me! where are you going ?” 

Explanations tumbled out of the sinner’s mouth 
headlong over each other, like a pack of truant 
boys detected at leap-frog by the master. 

The words collected by his bewildered hostess 
were only such disjecta membra as “ friend in 
town ”"—** hotel ”—* not back to tea ”—“ sudden 
business.” Then brushing his hat the wrong way, 
the guilty one put it on backward and fled from 
the abode of innocence, leaving Jessie Orton with 
her hands dropped helplessly in her lap, and an 
unwonted frown on her very smooth brow. 

He reached the front door, turned back, and 
rushing up to his hostess, seized the hands atill 
passive in her lap, and pressed them energetic- 
ally in both of his. 

**God bless you! you dear little woman!” he 
cried, and rushed out, banging the door after 
him. 

When he let her hands go, Mrs. Orton gazed 
after him in blank surprise—never raising them 
from where he had dropped them. 

Once more terrible ideas of sudden madness 
came thick and fast to her brain. She was al- 
most ready to rush after bim and see he did not 
violence to himself. Surely a gentleman who per- 
formed a pantomime on the red-hot roof at noon- 
day might make a full toilet in the evening to 
throw himself from the pier-head! 

Mrs. Orton half rose ; then she sat down again, 
There was a something in Nat’s manner—a sub- 
stratum of coolness under the surlace excite- 
ment—that she could not but recollect. 

Once in the street, Nat Granger behaved ina 
way to excite the suspicions of the best regulated 
mind of our own Metropolitan police. He walked 
up@one side the street, down the other; then out 
to the end of the pier, but always with one eye 
fixed on the paternal mansion of the beautifal 
Zizinia. 


Then he deployed zigzag across the street, and | 


charged straight on the house, as though Le were 
leading the small army of dirty boys, who, with 
their single garment yielding to the tender way- 
ing of the sea-breeze, eyed his blonde whiskers 
and stunning toilet with open-mouthed wonder, 
Once more he retreated to Orton’s door, raised 
his hand to the latch, then, looking suddenly over 
his shoulder, turned, jerked on a white glove with 





a haste that left the thumb in his grasp, and 
marched resolutely on the Zizinia’s door. 

The echo of his rattling knock had hardly time 
to die in the silent street ere the door swung 
noiselessly on its hinges. 

With his heart beating almost audibly, high up 
in his throat, Granger stepped into the dim, nar- 
row passage, and looked round for a nearer view 
of the delicious charmer who had so bewitched 
him from a distance, In her place stood a very 
wizened and very dirty old Greek, who showed— 
as he rose from a profound salaam before his vis- 
itor—a face that combined cunning, avarice and 
cruelty in most intimate conjunction. 

“The signor is most welcome to my humble 
roof,” he said, in the purest Italian, ‘* My house 
and all it possesses is his.” 

It needed all the training Granger’s iron nerves 
had gotten in the jungle and on the battlefield to 
keep them quiet before the cunning light in the 
old man’s eye as he spoke, Even as he answered 
some calm commonplace, he glanced back at the 
door. It had closed behind him as noisclessly as 
it had opened, and in either corner of the door- 
way stood a wiry, vicious-looking Greek in full 
gala dress—his gold-braided jacket, and ample, 
snow-white skirts gleaming even in the half-light 
of the dingy passage. 

With a second salaam, more profound than the 
first, the old man extended his gaunt hand, took 
Granger’s, and led him forward. The two younger 
Greeks closed the rear, 

Feeling himself in an awkward position, Nat 
made the best of it, and advanced with a stately 
grace, that showed nothing of the wondering 
doubts in his mind. 

Noiselessly as the first, a second door swung 
back, and threw a flood of light into his eyes that 
almost blinded them with its sudden dazzle. The 
next moment he was in the centre of a silent circle 
of some twenty persons, of both sexes. On one 
side of the spacious room were ranged a dozen 
men of various ages, each with the braided jacket, 
the bright vest, the snowy linen petticoat, and 
the embroidered leggings of Greek full-dress, 
The younger men were oiled and scented to an 
unpleasant pitch ; and from more than one broad 
sash the handle of a jeweled peniard was osten- 
tatiously exhibited, 

More from habit than from fear, Granger mea- 
sured the group with one rapid glance. The 
figures were generally small, but wiry, set and 
supple. The faces were invariably keen, hard, 
and stamped with that mixture of cunning and 
bravado go universal to the Levantine, 

Opposite their male relations—as Nat felt them 
at once to be—were haddled a knot of uninviting 
females, fat, forty, and not fair; but in their 
midst—radiant and dazzling as he had not 
dreamed even she could look—stood the Lady of 
the Ring! 

The wonderful eyes were vailed by the long 
lashes, the hands were meekly folded before her, 
and the snowy frill over the beautiful bust rose 
and fell with provoking regularity. One short, 
quick glance she shot at the handsome English- 
man. It seemed satisfactory, for though the 
glorious lashes vailed the eyes at once, a deeper 
tinge rose in the brown check, 

Midway in the room, just facing the last comers, 
stood a tall, majestic figure. Hix long, white 
hair swept the collar of his richly broidered gown, 
and the vast waves of a snowy beard, falling nearly 
to his waist, half hid the jeweled crosses and 
mitres upon its front. It needed not the huge 
ring upon the finger that marked the place ina 
richly bound Missal to introduce our experienced 
traveler to the Greek Patriarch, 

The dead silence in the room was almost pain- 
ful; and even Nat Granger’s nerves began to feel 
the combined effect of surprise and ceremonial, 

In the East every transaction of life is ushered 
in with smoking and eating—if it be only the cup 
of coffee, or the spoonful of sweets. 

When you dine with your Turkish intimate, he 
seats you on the cushion of honor near him, 
washes your hands with perfumed water, and 
places before you the steaming pilaj’—to be eaten 
with your unaided fingers, The Western barber- 
ism of silver and steel never contaminate the food 
of the true Moslem, As a mark of highest honor, 
he watches the moment when you look away, 
takes a goodly pinch of the soft rice, and twirling 
it into a ball with wonderful dexterity, pops it into 
your mouth, 

At the Greek houses, where the women appear 
and join in the circle, the visitor is no sooner wel- 
comed than a saucer of sweets is presented, How- 
ever large the company, but one saucer and one 
spoon are provided ; the host helps himself, passes 
the spoon to you, and you in turn, having taken 
your mouthful of the conserve, pass it to the next. 
[ recall an English tady friend, who, supposing 
the single saucer and spoon meant for her, seized 
it with a bland smile, and devoured the whole be- 
fore the astonished natives could translate “ Jack 
Robinson !” into their explosive vernacular, 

This part of the eeremonious reception was not 
wanting now. A bare-legged girl, fantastically 
dressed, entered solemnly with a massive salver, 
Upon it, in solitary state, was a single glass bowl 
anda single spoon, The host gravely took this 
mateless weapon, placed a date in his mouth, and 
handed the spoon to Granger, with a majestic 
wave of his hand, 

Nat mercly bowed ; failed to see the proffered 
politeness, and looked vacantly at the Patriarch. 

Astonishment, not unmingled with indignation, 
was painted on every face ; but stil! the dead 
silence remained unbroken, 

At length the old Greek spoke. Tliree or four 
sharp, sliort sentences, like the rattle of rifles in 
the thick jungle, Granger thought, brought three 
or four croaking, harsh responses from the older 
males. Thencame a sharp, ringing volley of con- 
sonants from the female side. The old Greek ap- 
proached the Patriarch deferentially, and spoke a 
few words, 

*“ All is ready, signor!” he said at last, turning 
to Granger with a strange mixture of cunning and 


courtly grace, and speaking in Italian. ‘“ With 
your permission, we will proceed.” 

“It is most embarrassing,” Nat replied, with 
the most stately politeness, ‘but I must ask a 
slight explanation.” 

** What explanation is necessary I will give with 
delight,” replied the paternal Zizinia. ‘* But may 
I beg the signor’s grace to let me be very brief?” 

Then came another salaam. 

Nat Granger had not watched a tiger drink so 
often, to be slow in making his plans now. Ono 
quick, keen glance swept the apartment; then 
rested on the door, its only egress. Quick as the 
glance was, it met a strange response. Two young 
Greeks left the group and sauntered gracefully 
between the door and the stranger, 

The Englishman’s cold blue eyes grew slightly 
darker, but not one hair of his whisker trembled, 
as he said softiy : 

*T came, signor, in the custom of my country, 
to pay a visit of ceremony. I find that I have in- 
truded upon a family meeting—upon what may 
be a solemn ceremonial,” 

“Tt is a solemn ceremonial,” answered Zizinia, 
dryly. 

“Then I am an intruder, and must beg your 
permission to retire.” 

**Signor,” said the Greek, ‘* you have seen my 
daughter Ianthe—you have loved her—as who 
would not? You have won the first love of her 
pure heart, and, as a dutiful child, she has told 
her douting father of it. With my sanction she 
to-day received your ring and became your be- 
trothed.” Granger stood very quiet and very 
graceful; only his lips pressed together till they 
became white—and his eyes darkened till they 
seemed nearly black. Had the mercantile Zi- 
zinia ever joined Nat in his tiger-trapping jaunts, 
he would have seen just such a pair of eyes glare 
from the bottom of a pitfall. But he had never 
trapped anything more dangerous than a travel- 
ing customer ; so he proceeded calmly : 

“As your betrothed, she invited you here to- 
night; her relations are assembled to welcome 
you, and I give my sanction that you may be 
joined by the bonds of our blessed church,” 

Through Granger’s sct lips came one low, 
hoarse whisper: 

* TU be d—d if we will !” 

The words were English; but the gesture 
needed no translation, and the whole posse ot 
petticoated men rushed for the door. 

Quick as they were, they were not quick enough 
for the “ double-first ” in gymnastics for three Ox- 
ford terms. One sweep of Granger’s powertul leg 
sont the nearest Greek’s heels flying past his 
neighbor’s ears, while his head struck the polished 
floor with a dull, crashing thud; two lightning- 
like extensions ot his long right arm—each fol- 
lowed by a sharp, snapping sound of knuckles 
crashing against bone—drove the two younger 
sentries into opposite ends of the chamber; and 
the trapped foreigner had already slung open the 
first door and traversed half the narrow passage- 
way. 

There was a wild yell of rage—a rush of many 
feet and a gleam of unsheathed steel behind him, 
as he tugged at the heavy bolt of the front door, 
lt shut with a spring, seemingly—it would not 
yield, 

Only time for one more furious wrench, and the 
hot breath of the nearest pursuer was upon his 
neck, while a keen dagger flushed upward over 
his head in the dim light! Down came the blade 
—down with it went Granger—crouching and rest- 
ing on one knee, 

With a dull crash the steel sunk into the wood, 
an inch above his head, the striker stumbling 
heavily over him against the door, 

Like lightning, Granger half turned as he rose, 
T'wo terrible upward lunges sent the two foremost 
Grecks into the arms of their recoiling comrades, 
like stones from a catapult ; Nat seized the man 
who fell over him literally in his arms; and rais- 
ing him high in the air, braced every muscle, 

There was a giddy, whirling sound as he fell - 
the whistling of his limbs and many-skirted tunie 
making the whirr of the woodcock in his rise; 
then, with an ugly, crushing noise, he struck the 
panel, at the same moment Granger’s heavy form 

with all the added impetus—reached it also, 

The door trembled—quivered—yielded! As- 
sailant and assailed were hurled almost across the 
narrow street—a howl of baffled rage followed 
them as the pursuers crowded against the shat- 
tered door !—but Granger was saved | 

And he was not betrothed! 

Half an hour afterward he was lying on the 
sofa, at Mrs, Orton’s, talking on a dozen indiffer- 
ent subjects, as calmly as if he had simply walked 
to the pier for exercise, Not a word had he spo- 
ken of the Greeks. 

“Did you walk far this evening?” asked the lit- 
tle lady, innocently. She had quite forgotten her 
ire for the pantomine, in her joy for his safe re- 
turn. 

“Not very,” answered Nat. “But they are 
queer people, these Smyrniots. You are not far 
wrong in calling them ‘those barbarians,’” 

“ Ah, yon think so now? But why?” 

“Why, they have the oddest ideas about a fel- 
low,” Nat said, languidly, polishing the mouth- 
piece of his chibouque, “ They think, if he makes 
love to a black-eyed girl, he must do it by rule, 
and get a lot of fellows in women’s clothes to see 
it done—they do, by Jove!” 

And between the puffs of his Latikea, he told 
her the story. 








How Men Came To Have Bearps.—Von Hel- 
mont tel's us that Adam was created without a beard, 
but that after he had fallen and sinned, beewmse of the 
sintul propensities which he derived from the fruit of 
the forbidden tree, a beard was made part of his pun- 
ishment and disgrice, bringing bim thus into nearer 
resemblance with the beasts toward whom be made his 
nature approximate. The same stigma was not inflicted 
upon Eve, because even m ber fall she retained much 
of her original modesty, avd therefore deserved no such 
opprobious mark. Vou Helmont observes, also, that 
be good apgel appears with a beard; and this, he says, 





2 @ capital sigu by which angels may be distinguished, 
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ACCIDENT TO LY 


HOME INCIDENTS. 
Accident to Dwarfs. 

On the 24th of April last, as a small carriage belong- 
ing to a traveling troupe, and coniaining three 
dwarfs, named Colonel Small, Miss Eliza Nestelle, and 
Commodore Foote, was being driven through the 
streets of New Philadelphia, Penn., previous to a 
public exhibition, the ponies became frightened at some 
passing object, and ran away, throwing the driver from 
his seat, and upsetting the carriage. Colonel Small, who 
happened to be sitting upon the rear of the carriage at the 
time of the accident, was thrown violently from his 
seat, and sustained serious, if not dangerous, injuries. 





BRUTAL ASSAULT IN THE PRESENCE OF THE 
DEAD. 


Commodore Foote and Miss Nestelle were bruised 
considerably by being pitched about in the carriage, 
but escaped with sound bones and some scratches, 


Brutal Assault in the Presence of the 
Dead, 

A few weeks ago a respectable German, named William 
Will, residing in Newark, N. J., lost his wite by death, 
and on the day following her decease, a brother of Mrs. 
Will sent for the sorrow-stricken husband to call at his 
residence for the purpose of making preparations for 
the funeral. Mr. Will called, as requested, and after a 
few moments’ conversation, his brother-in-law suddenly 
pounced upon him, and beat him in a frightiul man- 
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ner. The injured man knew of no provocation tor the 
cowardly attack, and though smarting severely, was un- 
willing to lodge any complaint against his relative, 
until after his wife’s funeral. When, on the secord 
day thereafter, the friends of the deceased had assem- 
bled to participate in tha funeral services, the brother- 
in-law made his appearance, but made no demonstra- 
tion, until, as Mr, Will was siooping over the lifeless 
remains of his wife, to bestow a last kiss on the lips, 
the inhuman fellow suddenly made a plunge toward 
him, and commenced a brutal assault over the coffin. 
Parties present intertered to protect the afflicted hus- 
band, and after the funeral he made charges which ee 
to the arrest of the assailant, 





TO BARATOGA IN A WHEELBARROW: 


Fearful Fall Over a Precipice. 


As a young lady named Maggie McGinnies was re- 
cently walking with a companion on a narrow ledge of 
rocks on Boyd's Hill, Pittsburg, Penn., she was sud- 
denly seized with epilepsy and fell over the rocks, At 
a distance of some fifteen feet, her clothing became en- 
tangled in a tree, and the unfortunate girl hung in her 
frighttul position several minutes, while her companion 
on the rocks above shouted loudly for assistance, The 
precipice at this point is about two hundred feet high. 
Some workmen were attracted to the dangerous locality 
by the alarm, but before they could reach the girl, the 
frail branches which had arrested her fail snapped 
asunder, and she fell down the almost perpendicular 
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side of the bill, striking in her fatal descent a succes- 
sion of projecting rocks, by which her body was horri- 
bly mangled. The sufferer lived but fifteen minutes 
after being found. 


A Leopard on the Rampage. 

The neighborhood of St. Charles street, New Orleans, 
La., was recently the scene of the utmost confusion, oc- 
casioned by the escape of a large leopard from his cage 
while being removed from the museum. The animal, 
having gained its liberty, dashed down the street ata 
fearful speed, and few pedestrians or drivers stopped 
to question its right of way. Excited by the shouts of 
the crowd in pursuit, the leopard sped on with long 
and rapid leaps, unt!] it plunged into a china store on 
Charles street, Here it was also given a wide berth, 
but it did not seem inclined to commit any extensive 
depredations, but rather waited as if anxious for its 
keeper to come and rescue it from the vulgar crowd, 
The animal promptly submitted, and was installed in 
more secure quarters, 


To Saratoga in a Wheelbarrow. 


The proverb that “where there isa will there is a 
way” was never better, nor more touchingly, though 
grotesquely, illustrated, than in the case of Mr. Spier, 
a resident of Watertown, in the State of New York, 
who, although very poor in the world’s goo.1s, deter- 
mined that his invalid wife should have the benefit of 
a visit to Saratoga, to try the virtue of the mineral 
waters of that famed and fashionable watering-place. 
He started from Watertown with a wheelbarrow, con- 
taining his wife and an infant child twenty months 
old, together with a limited supply of baggage, making 
the load some 280 pounds. Accompanied by another 
child, a boy, six years old, who walked beside tho 
strange conveyance, the devoted husband whiceled his 
precious fre/ght all the way to Saratoga. He started on 
the 1st of March, and, being detaincd several days by 
the snow-storm in April, he reached his destination on 
Saturday, the 16th of May. Some of the residents of 
the village provided the destitute family with the 
means to commence bousekeeping, and they are now 
comfortably settled, with the prospect that the invalid 
wil) be restored to health through the healing qualitie® 
of the springs. 


John Goulding Finishing His One Thou- 
sand Mile Walking Match—Young Miles, 
the Pedestrian, Shooting his Trainer, 

An episode of a very serious nature is connected with 
the bistory of the pedestrian match in which Young 
Miles and John Goulding attempted, the latter with 
snccess, to walk one thousand miles in one thousand 
hours, at a public house in New York city. On Thurs- 
day, May 21st, Young Miles, having fallen and injured 
his ankle, after completing his six hundred and cighth 
mile, retired to rest, his trainer, Mr. Koss, occupy- 
ing the same room. The latter was seated near the 
window, and, oppressed with weariness, fell asleep. 
Suddenly, Young Miles awoke, and seeing his trainer 
asleep, and being under tie impression that he would 
lose the match through this lack of vigilance, attempted 
in vain to awaken him by shouting, and, under an im- 
pulse, doubtless due to his feverish and nervous condi- 
tion, drew a pistolfrom beneath his pillow, and fired, 
with the intention of rousing the sleeper with the 
report. But his band, unsteadied by overwork, directed 
the weapon full at the sleeping man, and Mr, Ross, in 
an instant, was wide awake, with a pistol-ball im his 
neck. The wound is a severe and painful one, but the 
sufferer, under proper treatment, will probably re- 
cover. On Saturday, Jun» 6th, Goulding finished the 
thousandth mile and won the race, his competitor 
being compelled to relinquish the undertaking in con- 
sequence of the legal investigations connected with the 
shooting. 








LYING IN A TRANCE, 


In Cleveland, Ohio, there dwells, with her 
stepfather, a young lady named Ellen K, White, who is 
probably between seventeen and eighteen years of aye, 
very prepossessing in her manner, and very finely 
educated, About six wecks ago she was taken danger- 
ously ill with what the family physician pronounced 
typhoid fever, and for some days was so low that all 
hopes of her recovery were givenup. She rallied, how, 
ever, and, under careful nursing and skillful treatment, 
she was in a fair way to recover, when, about two weeks 
ago, she had a relapse, and sank rapidly, until the 
breath eeemed to leave her body, and she was pro- 
nounced a corpse. Her body was prepared tor the 
grave, and preparations were made by her bereaved 
parents and friends for the funerdl, when ber mothay 
who could not be made to realize the fact that her only 
daughter was dead to her forever, noticed that though 
the limbs of her daugtter were rigid, the body retained 
its warmth. Physicians were called, but they decided 
that she was dead, and every attempt to resuscitate her 
failing, it was determined, last Sunday, to consign her 
to the grave, and a coffin was procured, On Saturday, 
while one of the neighbors and the mother were 
standing by the side of the supposed corpse, the door, 
which had been leit open, blew shut with aloud noise, 
which had the effect of so acting upon the girl as to 
bring her to and set her life-blood in motion, She 
sprang up in bed, and, throwing her arms around her 
mother’s neck, wept tears of joy over her escape from 
the horrid death of being buried alive. Miss White 
said that when she felt herself sinking she had no fear 
of death, but turned upon her side, and a8 she did so, 
ali pain diseppeared and she sank to sleep as peacefully 
asa child. She lay, she thinks, unconscious for an 
hour or more, tor when she came to herself, though 
she could not move or speak, she found that she was 
faid out ready itor burial. She could see her mother by 
her side, and all those who came to see her; could 
hear them talk, and understand all they said. She 
tried to speak, but her tongue refused to do its office; 
she tried to move, but could not; and there she lay, 
blessing her mother tor her refusal to allow her to be 
buried. Upon two occasions, when her mother was 
alone in the room with her, it seemed as though she 
left the body, and, standing by the side of her body, 
could look down upon it as she could upon her :other. 
She said she was unable to describe the feelings that 
she experienced upon those occasions, When not tor- 
tured with the fear of being buried alive, she was per- 
fectly at rest, perfectly happy, and when the door 
slammed, which brought her to, it seemed as though 
she was, to use her own words, “compelled to com- 
mence a hard day’s work,” 

Miss While is now in a fair way to recover. Her 
strength is gaining rapidly, and from every mdication, 
we should judge she bad a long life beiore ber, 
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Weston has made a match to walk from 
Bangor, Maine, to St. Paul, Minnesota, and back to 
Buffalo, New York, 5,000 miles, in one hundred con- 
secutive days, or, excluding Sundays, eighty-six walk- 
ing days. The stakes are $25,000 a side, and the trial 
will —\ a August 18, and terminate November “6. 
George K. Goodwin, who backed Weston im his walk to 
Chicago, furnishes the stakes for him, and William B. 
Fredericks and four others back time. Weston agrees 
to walk = <a miles inside of twenty-three con- 
secutive hours five times, and if he fails to do this feat 
ence, be forieite the whole wager, 





FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


Way is cold weather productive of benevo- 
lence? Because it makes people put their bands in 
their pockets, 


Lams once convulsed a company with an 
anecdote of Coleridge, with whom he was very intimate. 
“I was,” he said, “going from my house at Enfield to 
the East India House ove morning, when I met Cole- 
ridge on bis way to pay me a visit, 

“* He was very brimtul of some new {dea, and, in spite 
of my assuring him that my time was precious, he drew 
me gradually within the gate of an unoccupied garden 
by the roadside, and there, sheltered from observation 
by a hedge of evergreen, he took me by the button of my 
coat, and, closing bis eyes, commenced an eloquent 
discourse, wavipg his right hand gently as the musical 
words fiowed in an unbroken stream trom his lips. I 
listened entranced; but the striking clock recalled me 
to a sense of duty. 

“IT saw it was of no earthly use to attempt to break 
away; #0 taking advantage of his absorption in his sub- 
ject, and, with my penknife, quietly severing my but- 
ton from my coat, I decamped, Five hours afterward, 
in passing the same garden, on my way bome, I heard 
Coleridge’s voice; and, on iooking in, there he was with 
closed eyes, the button in his fingers, and the right 
hand gracefully waving, just as when I left him. He 
had never missed me,”’ 


Way is a weathercock like a loafer? Be- 
cause it is constantly going around doing nothing, 


Tue barber shaves with polished blade, 
The merchant shaves in constant trade; 
The broker shaves on twelve per cent., 
The landlord shaves by raising rent, 
‘The doctor shaves in patent pills, 

The tapster shaves in pints and gilla, 
The farmer shaves in hay and oats, 

The banker shaves on his own notes, 
The lawyer shaves both friends and foes, 
The peddler shaves where’er he goes, 
‘Lhe office-holder shaves the nation, 

The parson shaves to men’s salvation, 
The wily churchman shaves his brother, 
The people all shave one another, 


A quiet family in the country were electri- 
fied the other day by the receipt of a telegraphic dis- 
patch from a daughter who was teaching im a distant 
city. The telegram was passed around and duly ad- 
mired, The dushing boldness of the chirouraphy came 
in for its share of praise. The old lady shook her head 
with an air of gratified pride as she ejaculated, slowly— 
“Ann Maria allerg did write like a man; she’s been 
takin’ writin’ lessons; this here beats her last letter 
all holler 1” 


A Cuicaco divorce case rests on the com- 
plaint of the lady that her husband had compelled 
en! to vet up in the middle of the night and make the 
0d, 


“I wisn you would give me that gold ring 
on your finger,” said a village dandy to a country girl, 
“tor it resembles the duration of my love for you—it 
has no end,.”—* Excuse me, sir,”’ she said, “I choose 
to keep it, for it is like my love for you—it has no be- 
ginning,” 


Ar the last meeting of the ‘Blue Stocking 
Club” ot this city, one of the young literary ladies ex- 
pressed her great fondness of cider, and her determi- 
nation to indulge in the favorite beverage at all hazards, 
Some astute sisters endeavored to expostulate with her, 
stating that the acid would injure her tecth, disorder 
her stomach, and impart a pale, sickly expression to 
her countenance. If ladies must drink, they should 
choose nothing stronger than tea, and never dink more 
than one cup after the first drawing. The wayward one 
shook her head in derision of the counsels ot her ge- 
niors, and at the conclusion of the sisterly hints rose in 
her chair, and doubling her pretty hands into little 
balls before her, said: 

** Sisters, cider is a necessity with me, and I will have 
it. Lam bound UT shall bave it, If it is decided that we 
are not to drink cider, L shall eat apples, and get some 
handsome young man to squeeze me; for I tell youl 
can’t live without that delightful nectar, the juice of 
the apple, and I’m plagued if I'll try.” 


A GENTLEMAN having got out of all patience 
with one of his servants, an Irishman, called him in, 
and after giving him a sound scolding, wound up with 
the stereotyped phrase, “We must purt.” The ser- 
vant stood scratching his bead for a moment, and then 
said, with a look ot much concern, “ Sorry am T that 
we must part, yer honor; but if we must, may I make 
80 bold as to ask where your honor’s going ?” 


SwInGInG is said by the doctors to be very 
good exercise for a person's health, but we know ot 
many u poor wretch who has come to his death by it, 


A MAN gathering mushrooms was told that 
they were poisonous, “Thank you,” he replied, «I 
am not goiwg to eat them myself—I sell them at the 
hotel,”’ 


Iv we see a lady with her hair in ringlets, 
why may we conciude that her head really contains 
something valuable? Because it is so well guarded 
with locks, 


An English traveler who has seen « live 
Hoosier at his own home, writes to his family an ac- 
count of his experience: 

‘Western people are death on etiquette. You can’t 
fell a man here that he lies, without fighting. A few 
days ago a man was telling one of his neighbors, in my 
hearing, a pretty lorge story. Says I, ‘Stranger, that’s 
a whopper.’ Says he, * Lay there, stranger,’ a d in the 
twinkling of an eye I found myself in the ditch, a per- 
fect quadruped, Upon another oveasion, says I to a 
man I never saw betore, as a woman passed, ‘ That isn’t 
a specimen of your Western women, is it?’ Says he, 
*You're afraid of fever and ague, ain’t you? * Ve ry 
much,’ says I. * Well,’ replied he, ‘that lady is my 
wife, and if you don’t apologize in two minutes, by the 
honor of a genileman 1 swear that these two pistols 
(which he held cocked in his hands) shall cure you of 
that disorder entirely.’ So I knelt down and politely 
apologized, I admire the Western country much; but 
darn me if I can stand so much etiquette; it always 
takes me vnawares,” 


Wuy is a mad bull an animal of convivial 
disposition ?— Because he offers a horn to every one he 
meets, 


In Vermont a farmer who was sympathizing 
with his neighbor Jones on the death of his son, said: 

“You should remember, Mr. Jones, there is no loss 
without some gain! Joln, you remember, was always 
& monstrous eater !"’ 

“I know that,” responded the bereaved parent— 
“but to think be was laid up with rheumatism all 
winter, and dies just in haying time, is pretty tough, 
neighbor Jenkins! pretty tough!” 


Somenopy says the best way to get rid of 
weeds is to always put your cigar-case and its contents 
at the service of your friends. Jones says that the most 
effective means he ever tricd was by sqneezing the 
hand of ap'ump young lady widow in deep black. The 
next cay she was in half -mourning, and a second 
kindly pressure resulted ina pink gown, with a white 
bonnet. 


One Sunday morning, as a flock of the faith- 
ful were winding their way to the village church, they 
were surprised to find the building closed, the beil 
silent, and no evidence that a congregation were ex- 
pected to assemble. The astonishment of the brethren 
and sisters was somewhat relieved at the sudden d's- 
covery of the followii.g placard: 

“This ’ere plais is klosed for repairs onto the 
preacher. His voice is gin eout, and we've sent him to 
Saratogy, to recooper it, onter full pay. Sinners under 
konvickshun is respectfully requested to adjourn to 
Saratogy, if they have the stamps. Ef not, to hold till 
the Fall term, Eff they kovkiude to die in the mean- 
time, cour preacher will maik it awl rite with ‘em in 
the nex’ world,” 


| remedy tor Culds, Coughs and Consumption, 





A party of sentimental young ladies were 
recently overheard by their teacher reciting the folk 
lowing arithmetica) exercise: 

2 glances make one look; 2 looks make one sigh; 4 
sighs make one waltz; 3 waltzes make one palpitate; 2 
palpitations make one call; 2 calls make one a:tention; 
2 attentions make one fool (sometimes two); 2 tools 
make one flirtation; 1 flirtation plus 2 bouquets equal 
one engagement; two engagements are equal to one 
marriage, 


American Prsnos mm Evropr.—The value of 
American Pianos is faet being recognized in the musi- 
cal circles ef the Old World. Decker Brothers have es- 
tablished another agency for the sale of their superior 
instruments, in Darmstadt, Germany. The steamer 
Bremen, which left New York on last Tuesday, carried 
out a number of the celebrated pianos of this firm, 
whose skill and enterprise reflects so much credit upon 
American industry. 


Extenstvety Usrep.—-The almost universal 
adoption of Speer’s Wine by the Medical Faculty, in 
preference to all other wines, is the best guarantee 
which the public can have of its purity and beneficial 
effects upon the human system. The *‘ Standard Wine 
Bitters’ is made of his pure wine as a base, with Peru- 
vian Bark, Chamomile Fiowers, Wild Cherry Bark, 
Snake Root, and such other Herbs and Roots as will 
give vigor and tone to the system. For sale by Drug- 
gists. 


Tux new andelegant preparation of Cloverine 
80 thoroughly surpasses the Benzine in cleansing and 
beautifying silk, velvets, laces, gloves, ctc., that it has 
become a requisite to all ladies possessing a wardrobe 
of fashionable clothes. Unlike cleansing fluids in gene- 
ral, its odor is delightful. 





Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral—the world’s great 





Holloway’s Pills.—Are you troubled with diz- 
ziness? Do you teel sluggish and heavy? If so, you 
are on the verge of a severe bilious attack; delay not a 
moment; use these Pills; they will save you months of 
sickness, 


‘S. T.--1860.--K. 


\ TOHENF’ER T TAKE MY WALKS 
abroad, how many poor, miserable Dyspeptic peo- 
ple see, who would be healthy, and rosy, and happy, if 
they took PLANTATION BITTERS, that paragon ot pre- 
parations for giving tone to the stomach, energy to the 
torpid liver, a joy to the nervous system, and strength 
to the muscles. It is an admirable regeverator of na- 
ture’s wasted or neglected functional powers in either 
man or woman. It gently excites and pleasantly soothes, 
With a bottle thereof, every man may be his own phy- 
sician, 
MAGNOLIA WATER—A delightful toilet article—supe- 
rior to Cologne, and at half the price. 





Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan. 


PVE ONLY RELIABLE REMEDY for those Brown 

DISCOLORATIONS On the face is ‘* Perry’s Moth and 
Freckie Lotim.”” Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 
49 Bond street, New York. #@> Sold everywhere. 





WNWew Publications. 


PRT™ by E. STEIGER, New York, 
The Workshop, 
A Monthly Journal, devoted to Progress of the Useful 
Arts. With Illustrations and Patterns covering the wide 
range of Art applied to Architecture, Decoration, 
Manufactures, and the Trades generally. 

Also, the German Edition of this Journal, 

Price $5.40 a year; single numbers, 50 cents, 

Bay One sing!e available Design or Pattern may be 
worth far more than a full year’s subscription, 

Specimen-numbers and Prospectuses gratis, 

Agents and Canvassers wanted, Terms favorable. 


CARMINA COLLEGENSIA. 

A COMPLETE COLLECTION OF TIE 
l Songs of the American Colleges, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniments, to which is added a Compendium of 
College History. Collected and Edited by H. R. Waite, 
This volume contains the songs of twenty-one Colleges, 
selected in reference to quality, permanency and gene- 
ral interest, and is the largest collection of Student 
Songs in print, Prices: In Cloth, Emblematically Em- 
bossed, $2.25. Extra Gilt Edge, $3.00. Mailed, post- 
paid, OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 Wash- 
ington st., Boston; CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 711 
Broadway. 














Dodworth, Allen & Fischer. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Of all kinds made to order. Send tor Price List, 6 Astor 
Place, N. Y. 


10 CENTS, POSTPAID. “ SHORT- 
HAND: Allabout it.” Address G. J. MANSON, 
37 Park Row, New York. 


A TALK OF A FARMER. 


| CALLED AT YOUR OFFICK AND 
bought one pint bottle of your Pain Paint, and used 
it according to directions, The first two or three ap- 
plications seemed to stop my pain for a short time, but 
afterward it would return, seemingly as bad or worse 
than betore. But I found that by using it two or three 
times a day, the pain soon ceased entirely, and I have 
not been troubled since. I had chronic rheumatism, 
and it wis very difficult for me to move with a cane, I 
am now able to work hard, and am confident that your 
Pain Paint has done what n> other medicine can do, 
for 1 have tried many kinds, What I want to know is, 
what will you charge me for four of your quart bottles 
of Pain Paint, and six bottles of your Annihilator for 
Catarrh. There isa demand for your remedies here, 
Give me your best terms, and oblige, TRUMAN C. 
BAILEY, Wassaic, New York, To Dr. Walcott, 170 
Chatham Square, N. Y. 











Eze MBNT. $15 to $30 a day guaranteed. 

Male or Female Agents wanted in every town— 
de-criptive circulars free. Address JAMES C, RAND & 
CO., Biddeford, Me. 





{HAW’S CHEMICAL, ELECTRO, SILVER-PLATING 

b FLUID makes worn-out plated-ware as good as 

new. Samples sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents to 

pay for packing and postage. Address J. SHAW, 

Chemust, 50 Elm 8t., Bridgeport, Conn, Agents wanted 
every where. 

Royal Havana Lottery. 


In Drawing of April 4, 1868, 


No, 4461......64+- BOD cccccocces $150,000 
NO. 19854......000-  ccccccccce 60,000 
NO. 4492. ..cccccce  sceccecece 25,000 
No. 10169......000- *  cossccceve 25,000 
No. TIO vc0ccceses *. sess coocece 10,000 
BO Bevceccscces S cccecccsoe 10,000 


Being the six capital prizes, 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver, 
TAYLOR & CO,, Bankers, 16 Wall st., N, ¥, 





COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE. 


The world-renowned remedy for the unfailing cure of 


DYSPEPSIA, 
Indigestion, Sick Headache, Sourness or 
Acidity of the Stomach, Rising of Food, 
Flatuleney, Lassitude, Weariness, 
Biliousness, Liver Complaint, 
Sinally terminating in 
Death, 
READ THE EVIDENCE. 
[From Rev. ISAAC AIKEN, Alleghany, Pa.} 
JosEPH FLFMING, Drugzgist, 
No. 84 Market Street, Pittsburgh : 


Sm :—I take great pleasure in stating that, after have 
ing suffered from dyspepsia for about fifteen years, at 
some periods mach more than others, I have been en- 
tirely cured by the use of Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure. My 
friends know that of late years my case has been an ex- 
treme one. I had great suffering from eating any kind 
of food, and, on an average, would vomit about one- 
third of my meals, in a sour, indigestible mass. When 
the severe attacks would come, I would lose all strength 
and be utterly helpless. Some of the attacks would be 
#80 severe, that for days together I would not retain 
anything on my stomach, save a little dry toast and 
tea. For years I knew not what it was to pass 
five consecutive hours without intense pain. From the 
time I took the first dose of this medicine, I ceased 
vomiting, gradually ajl soreness passed away, and flesh 
and strength returned, and ever since I have been able 
to eat any kind of food set upon the table. Six months 
have now passed without any symptoms of the return 
of the disease. My case was considered by all, even 
physicians, so marvelous, that for a time it was feared 
it might be fictitious ; but I am now so well convinced 
that 1 have been not merely relieved, but permanently 
cured, that I can conscientiously recommend Coe’s 
Dyspepsia Cure to all victims of dyspepsia. 


ISAAC AIKEN, 
Late Pastor of the Beaver St. Church, Alleghany. 

Mr. Lester Sexton, a wholesale merchant of thirty 
years in Milwaukie, one of the most reliable and care- 
jul men in the State, says, under date, 

MILWAUKIE, W13., Jan, 24, 1868, 
Mesars. C, G. Crank & Co., New Haven, Conn, : 

Both myself and wife have used Coe’s Dyspepsia 
Cure, and it proved PERFECTLY satisfactory as a re. 
medy. Ihave NO hesitation in saying that we have re- 
ceived GREAT BENEFIT from its use. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed,) LESTER SEXTON. 
From Il, M. T. Smith, Dunkirk, N. ¥. 
Dunuxire, N. Y., May 1, 1868. 

Gents, —1 enclose your Circular. I know of two par- 
ties, wives of prominent citizens in this place, who have 
been greatly benefited, it notcured, by the use of jour 
Dyspepsia Cure, but they will not consent to the public 
use of their names, and thus the matter rests, witha 
steady increasiny sale. 

Yours, respectfully, 
H. M. T. SMITH. 


From Rev, D. Allen Crowell, Brookville, Pa, 
LUTHERSBURG, Pa., May 2d, 1867. 
Messrs. C. G. CLARK & CO. : 


Sirs,—‘* Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure” is gaining a reputa- 
tion amongst our people. The medicine already used 
hos had the desired effect. A friend wishes me to get 
a bottie for him, for which I send you $1 enclosed, 
Send to my address as early as possible. 

Yours, etc., 
Rev. D. ALLEN CROWELL, 
. Brookville, Jefferson Co., Pa. 


BOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 
Cc. G. CLARK & CO., New Haven, Ct., 
Sole Proprietors. 





THE ORIGINAL 
ONE DOLLAR BROKER STORE. 


From the New York Tribune, of May 2. 
To the Editors of the New York Tribune : 
( {\ENTLEMEN :—We have this day re- 
NI ceived from 8. R. NILES, Esq., Newspaper Adver- 
tising Agent, of this city, a letter trom your establish- 
ment, making some inquiries as to the manner in which 
our business is conducted. To your inquiries, we re- 
spond as follows: That our business is not a gift enter- 
prise concern; that we are engaged in a legitimate, 
straizhttorward business, and do not deviate from the 
plan as advertised in our circular. In order to satisfy 
you as to the nature and extent of our business, we give 
you a statement of our sales tor November, 1867. 
Amount of sales for November, 1867, according to 
sworn returns made to the United States Assessor, 
$104,711 (one hundred and four thousand seven hundred 
and eleven dollars.) Numbers ot orders received by mail 
and express, 7,950—in sums varying from $1 to $200. 
The orders were received from, aud the goods sent in 
return to, places al] the way from the “Hub” to Ne- 
braska, including the village of New York. We also 
give you 4 list of some of the articles SOLD BY US for 
one dollar during the month of November, as taken 
from our books: 


1,497 Pieces Brown and Bleached Sheeting, average 45 
yards to a piece, retail price 20 cents per yard. 

56 Wool Long Shawls. 

59 Pairs Wool Blankets. 

$15 Dozen Worsted Breakfast Shawls, retail price $2, 

20 Cashmere Long Shawls. 

172 Pairs Gent’s Calf Boots. 

5 Pieces of Wool Carpeting, 20 yards each, 

11 Pieces Black Silk, 14 yards each, 

48 Silver Hunting-case Watches. 

1,192 Wool Square Shawls. 
1,404 Pieces Hemp Carpeting, 25 yards each. 
5 Silver Plated Tea Services of 6 pieces each. 
1,476 Silver Plated Castors. 
1,492 White Quilts. 

If additional proof is desired as to the equitable man. 
ner in which we fulfill our promises, and of the satis- 
faction given our patrons thereby, we shall gladly fur- 
nish reference to those who have received these goods 
from us. In the month of September, 1867, we made a 
contract for 1,000 dozen of Breakfast Shawls, to be de- 
livered in such quantities as we might wish them. 
These shawls are the same quality of goods as those sold 
by jobbers at wholesale for $15 a dozen; and when sold 
at retail, have been sold in Boston and New York at $2 
each. By taking so large a quantity, we obtained them 
ata price which permits us to sell them at $1 each, and 
leaves us a small profit. Every article we offer for sale 
is obtained in a similiar manner. In domestics our 
House absorbs the entire production of one factory. 

But we think we have offered evidence enough to con- 
vince you that our patrons do obtain dollar for dollar 
for every article purchased from us, 

ANDREWS & CO., 
Nos. 104 & 106 Sudbury st., Boston, Mass, 
aa We will send circulars to any address, 





s® Something New. “64 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large, Send stamp for circular, 
8, W. RICE & CO,, 83 Nassay street, N, ¥, 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
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Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also, 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 








ESTABLISHED 18eseci. 





THE 


Great American Tea Company 


RECEIVE THEIR 


TRAS BY THE CARGO 


FROM THE 


Best Tea Districts of China and Japan. 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


[THE COMPANY HAVE SELECTED 

the following kinds from their stock, which they 
recommend to meet the wants of clubs, They are sold 
at cargo prices, the same as the Company sell them in 
New York, as the list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per th. 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per th. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST, (Black) 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best $1.20 per Ib. 

es (Green), 80c., Y0c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 
per th. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.25 per Ih. 

TNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per th. 

GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per tb. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c, per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED, 
(Unground), 30c., 35c., beat 40c. per th. GREEN, (Un- 
roasted), 25c., 30c., 3uc., best J5c. per th. 








Parties sending club of other orders for less than 
$30, had better send a Post Office draft or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by Ex- 
press, but larger orders we will forward by Express, 
to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Cinb. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary packages for Clubs of less than $30. 


Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct 
from the Custom House stores to our warehouses. 


We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense withiu 30 days, and have the 
money refunded, 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost 
ot their Teas and Coffees about one-third (besides the 
Express charges) by sending directly to ‘*The Great 
American Tea Company,” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize 
the use of our name, 

Post-office orders and dratts make payable to the 
order of ‘‘ The Great American fea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders (as below, no more, no less), 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 81 & 8338S VESEY STREET. 





Post Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 
Superior Imitation Gold 


Hunting Watches. 


THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 





OROIDE CASES, a newly discovered composition, known only to our 
relves, precisely like gold in appearance, keeping its color as long as 
worn, and as well finished as the best gold oves. These watches are 
in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the best materials, of 
the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled, and well-finished, 
; with a view to the best results in regard to wear and time, For ap- 
# pearance, durability, and time, they have never been equaled by 
watches costing five times as much, Each one warranted by special 


certineute to khecp accurate time, Price $15, Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ sizes, For this small sum any one 
can have an excellent watch, equal in appearance, and as geod for time, as a gold one costing $150. Also, 
Oroide Chains, as we)l made as those of goid, from $2 to $6. Goods sent to any part of the United States by 
express. Money need not be sent with the order, as the bills oan be paid when the goods are delivered by the 


express. Customers must pay ALL the express charges. 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO.,, 37 and 30 Nassau St., N. ¥., Opposite P. O. (up stairs). 
43 TO CLUBS—Whrre SIX WATCHES are ordered at one time, we will send one Extra Watcu, making 


SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY DOLLARS, 


Ay CAUTION. Since our Oroide Watches have attained so high a reputation and the demand for them 
has greatly increased, many persons are offering common and worthless watches for sale, representing them to 
be Oroide Watches, in some instances stating that they are our Agents, We will state most positively that we 
employ no Agents, and that no one else does or can make Orotde; consequently these representations are ialse. 
The genuine Oroide Watches can only be obtained by ordering directly trom'us. 


\y ANTED.—Agents for our $1 SALE. Send 25 cta. 
for 2 Checks. Circulars free. BANKS, LORD 
& CO., 221 Washington St., Boston, Maas. 


Greatest Curiosity of the 19th Century. 
as. ELECTRIC FiSH.—It pleases al'! By 
_ ‘mai: for 10 cts. avd stamp; 3 for 25 cts. Address 
the inventor, NATHAN HALL, West Millbury, Mars, 
4%” Agents wanted in every part of the world. -@@ 





fag hs meget my to sell Campaign Badges and 

Medals in every town and hamlet. Grant Badges, 
Pins and Medais ready now. Send 25 cts, for samples, 
or enclose stamp for full particulars. We also make the 
best RUBBER STAMP in the world. LANPHFEAR & 
PERKY, 109 Bank street, C eveland, Ohio. 


wes D.—AGENTS.—$200 per month the year 

round, or a certainty of $500 to $1,000 per month 
to those having a little capital. We guarantee the 
above monthly salary to good active agents at their 
own homes. Every agent, farmer, gardener, planter 
and fruit-grower, North and South, should send at once 
for particulars. Picase call on or address J. AHEARN 
& CO., 63 Second stre et, Baltimore, Md. 


HOWE'S PIANO WITHOUT A MASTER. 


sore ,JIELODEON, CABINET ORGAN 
4X GUITAR, ACCORDEON, CONCERTINI, GER. 
MAN ACCORDEON, BANJO, VIOLIN, FLUTE. 
CLARIONET, FLAGEOLET, FIFE. Each book con- 
tains easy and simple, but very complete rujes and 
a? with pee . F- fo four hundred pieces of 
popu music, fingered expressly for the “ 

Price 50 cents cach, sent post-paid. 7 
ELIAS HOWE, 103 Covurr Street, Boston. 


Every Man His Own Printer. 

With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
s4 Lying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom. 
mendations, etc., mailed free on application. Specimen 
hooks of types, cuts, borders, etc., etc,, 10 cents, 

DAVID WATSON, Agent, Adame Press Co., 
26 Courtlandt street, New York, 





Startling Invention. 
LOCKE'S PATENT 


SELF LICHTING 
GAS BURNER 


No Electricity. No Friction. No Matches. 
TURN THE KEY AND THE GAS IS LIGHTED. 
Applied to any Gas-Fixtures without alte:ation, 
Samples sent free on receipt of $1. 
Agents wanted everywhere, 
Liberal Discount to the Trade, 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS, 
All communications addressed to 
RICHARD B. LOCKE, Secretary, 
SeLv-LicuTine Gas-Burner Co., 451 Broome St., N. Y. 








THE CONFESSIONS AND EXPE- 
RIENCE OF AN INVALID. 


Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, &c., 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. Written by one who 
cured himself, and sent free on receiving post-paid 
dire: ted envelope, Address NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Also free, by the same publisher, 
. Some ot DAISY SWAIN, the great Poem ot the 

ar. 


Locke’s Patent 


SELE -LAGHATANG 


GAS BURNER 


TURN THE KEY AND THE GAS IS LIGHTED. 
Applied to any Gas-Fixture without alteration, 








NO ELECT RIC\VY 
NO FRICTION — 


NO MALCHES 


Price, $1each. Sample sentby mail on receipt of 
$1. Liberal discount to trade. 
New York and Brooklyn Agency, 
P. 8. SANDERSON, Agent, 
No. 661 Broadway, opp. Bond st., N. Y. City. 





| A DAY FORALL. STENCIL TOOL SAMPLES 
free. Address, A. J. FOLLAM, Springfield, Vt. 








Magic Pocket Fans—for Ladies and 
Gentlemen’s use—50 cents each, MAGIC PHOTO- 
GRAPHS, 25 cents a package, W. C. WEMYSS, 

3 Astor Place, New York City. 





16 Pages and 20 Engravings, for 5 Cents! 


FRANK LESLI5's 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


No. 79 is the first number of our fourth volume, 
containing the last chapters of ALONE IN THE 
PIRATES’ LAIR, which will be followed weekly 
by an exciting Remance of Medieval Times, called 
THE STUDENT CAVALIER, with beautiful 
Engravings. In No. 84 will be commenced another 
continued Story for Boys, ERNEST BRACE- 
BRIDGE, profusely embellished with first-class 
illustrations. 

Given away, with No. 18, TITLE and INDEX 
to Vel. 3; with No. 54, the Beautiful Engraving, 
AGAINST HIS WILL ; with No. 68, CHECKER 
BOARD, for Chess and Draughts, 

FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY is published every Wednesday, and 
sold by all Newsdealers, Price 5 Cents a copy ; 
or lcopy for six months, $1 25; 1 copy a year, 
$2 50 ; 3copies a year, $6 50 ; 5 copies a year, $10. 

As the Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly is electrotyped, all 
back numbers can be had. Send subscriptions to 

FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


NEW YORK’S INNER LIFE 
UNVAILED! 


FRANK LESLIB'S 
CHIMNEY CORNER. 


FRANK LESLIE has the gratification of an- 
nouncing to the public, that in accordance with his 
determination to make THE CHIMNEY COOR- 
NER the most Attractive and Popular Illustrated 
Family Paper in the world, he has arranged for 
the exclusive publication, by the payment of A 
LARGER SUM THAN WAS EVER BEFORE PAID TO AN 
AMERICAN writer, Of A NEW AND THRILL- 
ING STORY OF NEW YORK, entitled, 


Out of the Streets! 


Srom the pen of the distinguished American 
Writer and Dramatist, 


CHARLES CAYLER. 


No Novel ever published in this country has 
exceeded this great Sensational Production in its 
Profound and Stirring Interest, its Startling yet 


Truthful Incidents, jits vivid and Powerful 
Descriptions, or in its Graphic and Fascinating 
Style. 

In this Remarkable Narrative, which is 


FOUNDED UPON ACTUAL EVENTS, and in which 
most of the Characters are drawn from Life, MR, 
GAYLER displays ali those peculiar qualities and 
that earnestness of purpose—thal thorough ac- 
quaintance with all the Phases of City Life—that 
enlimate knowledge of all the subtleties of Iliman 
Nature, and penetration into the various Impulses, 
Passions and Motives which govern the Human 
Heart—and that strong power in le elaborate 
development of Character, which have made his 
Writings and Dramatic Works so universally 
popular, In 


Out of the Streets 


he takes us inlo every walk of life, and erhibits 
Society in all iis Lights and Shades; the Votaries 
of Fashion; the Homes of the Poor; the Palace 
| and the Prison; the Belles of Society and the 
| Bankers of Wall street; the Millionaire and the 
Beggar; Vice and Virtue; the Man of Probity 
and the Bank Defaulter; the beautiful, virtuous, 
trusting, patient, suffering woman, resisting 
Temptation in its most dazzling form, and the 
wicked, designing, crafty Adventuress, tracking 
her victim to Ruin and Despair, all pass before 
us in this Truthful Panorama of Life ! 


Out of the Streets 


will make the greatest sensation ever created in 
American Literature, and should be read at every 
Fireside in the Land! Its publication was com- 
menced in No. 154 of FRANK LESLIE'S 





Psychomancy; or, Soul Charming. 


How either sex may fascinate and gain the affections 
of any one they choose instantly; also secure prorperity | 
in love or business. Every one can acquire this singu- 
lar power. This queer, exciting book has been pub- 
lished by us ten years, the sale of which has been 
enormous, and is the only book of the kind published 
in the English language. Sent by mail for 25 -ent«, to 
gether with a Guide to the Unmarried, Address T, 
WILLIAM & CO., Book Publishers, Philadelphia, | 


CHIMNEY CORNER. It will be profusely 
Illustrated, and, in addition, a Beautiful Picture 
wilhe GIVEN AWAY «with the Number contain 
ing the First Chapters of the Story! 
Send in your Subscriptions and Orders to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y, 





OF THE 


Union Pacific Railroad, 


Running West from Omaha 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 


ARE NOW FINISHED, AND THE 
Whole Grand Line to the Pacific 


Will be Completed in 1870. 


The means provided for construction have proved 
ample, and there is no lack of funds for the most vigor- 
ous prosecution of the enterprise. The Company's 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, payable, PRINCIPAL 
AND INTEREST IN GOLD, are now offered at PAR, 
They pay 


Six Per Cent. in Gold, 


and have thirty years to run before maturing. Sub- 
scriptions will be received in New York, at the COM- 
PANY’S OFFICE, No, 20 Nassau street, and by JOHN J. 
CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 59 Wall street, and by the 
Company’s advertised Agents throughout the Uniled 
States. 

A PAMPHLET AND MAP for 1868, showing tbe Pro- 
gress of the Work, Resources for Construction, and 
Value of Bonds, may be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, or of its advertised Agents, or will be sent trea 
on application, 


JOHN J. CiSCO, 


Treasurer, New York. 
May 25th, 1868, 





The Book of Wonders tells how to 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordiels, Soaps, 
Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand, 
Easily made and sold at large profits. Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, by O. A. ROORBACH, No, 102 Nassau 
street, N. Y. 


OFFICE OF 
FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Illustrated Newspaper— 
One copy one year, or 62 numbers......... $4 00 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers....... 2 00 
One copy for thirteen weeks...... coccscccee 100 
Chimney Corner— 
One copy one year, or 52 numbere........-. 400 





One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 2 00 

One copy thirteen weeks,.........- Ceccccses 1 00 
Illustrirte Zeitung (German)— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers...... oes» 400 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 2 00 

One copy for thirteen weeks.........-++ee06+ 1 00 


Diustracion Americana (Spanish)—Paya- 
ble in gold or tts equivalent— 


One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......... 12 00 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 6 00 

One copy three months, or 13 numbers..... 3 00 
Boy#’ and Girls’ Weekly— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......... 2 50 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers..... eos 125 
Lady’s Magazine— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers..... evvee 350 


Budget of Fun— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers........... 1 50 
Pleasant Hours— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbern............ 150 


CLUB TERMS. 

Illustrated Newspaper.—Five copies onc year, 
in one wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

Chimney Corner.—Five copies one year, in one 
wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to per- 
son getting up club. 

Lady’s Magazine.—Four copies one year, in 
one wrapper, to one address, $14, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

Iilustrirte Zeitung.—One copy one year, $4, 
Five copies, $15. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly.—Three copies, 
$6 50. Five copies, $10. And $2 for every additional 
subscription. Postmasters sending subscriptions of 
Ten will be entitled to receive Frank Lesiie’s ILi0s- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, Or Franx Lesiiz’s Cuimney Con 
NER, for one year. 

Budget of Fun.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club. 

Pleasant Hours.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy w person getting up club. 


One copy Lady’s Magazine and Illustrated 
NOCWSPAPEF, ONE Yar... «6... -ceeceeeeee $7 00 
One copy Chimney Corner and Lady’s 
Magazine, One Year,......csceeeceeceeeeee 
One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chim. 
ney Corner and Pleasant Hours,,... 5 00 
One copy Iilustrated Newspaper or Chim. 
ney Corner and Badget..........-...4. 5 00 


One copy one year Iilustrated Newspaper, 
Chimney Corner, and Lady’s Mag- 


BBUME,.. 0... svccccccesecs Cvede co rececsdcocccs 10 00 
UNITED STATES POSTAGE RATES ON THE ABOVE 
PUBLICATIONS. 


On each copy of the Lapy’s Maacazine, four cents; 
on each copy of the ILLusrnatep Newsraren, ILus- 
TRACION AMERICANA, CHIMNEY ConneR, ILLUsTRIRTE 
Ze1tuNG, Bupoet or Fun, and Pieasant Hours, two 
cents; and if prepaid quarterly in advance at the sub- 
acriber’s post-office, on the Lapy’s MAGAzine, six 
cents per quarter; on the ILLustRaTeD Newsrarer, 
ILUsTRACION AMERICANA, and ILLUsrninte ZEerruna, 
five cents per quarter; on the Bupcer or Fux, Boys’ 
anp Giants’ WEEKLY, and PLeasant Hovuns, three cents 
per quarter, 

POSTAGE TO CANADA. 

The same rates as above; but ss the postage on Can- 
adian subscriptions must be prepaid in New York, 
Canadian subscribers will, therefore, in all cases, add 
the amount of postage to the amount of subscription, 

Our publications are always stopped when thajerm 
ot subscription expires. It is not necessary to give 
notice of discontinuance. 

In sending subscriptions, or corresponding, be care- 
ial to send Name and Address in full, 

Letters and printed matter should be addressed to 


FRANK LESLIE, 
Hox 4141, P, On New York, 











FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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30,000 FRANCS!! 





HERRING’S PATENT 
CHAMPION SAFES. 


AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDALS AT 


World’s Fair - - - London, 
World’s Fair - > - - New York. 
Exposition Universelle -« = = Paris. 





AND 


WINNER OF THE WAGER 


or 


FRANCS 1T! 


30,000 


($6,000 IN GOLD) 
AT THE RECENT INTERNATIONAL CONTEST IN THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 


The public are invited to call and examine the report 
of the Jury on the merits of the great contest, and 
see the official award to the Herring Patent over all 
others, 


Herring, Farrel & Sherman, 
No. 251 Broadway, cor. Murray st., N. Y. 

FARREL, HERRING & CO., Philadelphia. 

HERRING & CO.,, Chicago. 

HERRING, FARREL & SHERMAN, New Orleans. 





Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 


SEWINC MACHINES 
Were awarded the highest ’rize, to wit, 
THE FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


The best Family Sewing Machine in the world, Send 
for an Illustrated Circular, 
505 Broadway, New York. 


PRINCE & COS. 
AUTOMATIC ORGANS 
AND MELODEONS. 

Forty thousand arenowinuse 





BUFFALO,N.Y. CHIGAGO, 





Pollak & Sons; Manufact'rs 
of Meerschaum Goods. Stores: 485 
Broadway, and 27 John St., middle 
of block. Pipes and Holders cut to 
order and repaired. All goods war- 
ranted genuine. Send for wholesale 
or retail circular, Box 5,846. 





$10 to $20 a Day Guaranteed. 

4 OOD AGENTS WANTED to introduce our NEW 

J STAR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. Stitch 
alike on both sides, The only first-class, low-priced ma- 
chine in the market. Wr WILL ConsiGN MACHINES to 
responsibie parties, AND EMPLOY ENERGETIC AGENTS 
on ASaLARY. (ull particulars ond sample work for- 
nished on application. Address W. G. WILSON & CO., 
Cleveland, O.; Boston, Mass., or St, Louis, Mo, 





Just Out, 


THE STRANGER IN THE TROPICS: A Guipr-Boox 
ror TRAVELERS tn OCvna, Purrto-Rico anp 81. 
Tuomas; with Suggestions to Invalides (By a Phy- 
sician), and Hintsior Tours. One Vol. 8vo. ILLos- 
TRATED. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

Should be read by every persen with weak lungs or 
disordered nervous system. 

Will be sent by mail, free, on receipt of price. 

FRANK LESLIE, 
ILUSTRACION AMERICANA, 
No. 537 Pearl Street, New York. 


This is »o Humbug! 

By sending 30 centre «nd stamp, with age, height, 

color of eyes and hair, \:.: will receive, by return mail, 

a correct picture of you: future husband or wite, with 

name and date of marciage. Address W. FOX, P. O. 
Drawer No, 38, Fultovviile, N. ¥ 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


CHIMNEY CORNER. 


No. 160, PUBLISHED JUNE 8, 


\ONTAINS THE FOLLOWING COM- 
/ plete Original Stories nearly all finely illustrated: 
LONG CORBY—A Tale of the West. 
Wil¥ WAS HE 80 UNWORTHY ?—A Story of the Sea. 
THE TKAPPER’S ESCAPE—A Tole of Peril. 
MA OR NOT—An Episode in a Girl's Life. 
MET WEEN HEAVEN AND EARTH—An Exciting Story 
of the Revolution, 
ANGLING FOR A HUSBAND. 
1 go OF THE SEASHELL—A Legend for the 
oung. 
A POET’S STRATAGEM. 
Together with a continuation of Gayler’s surpassingly 
interesting Romance of 


OUT OF THE STREETS. 


In this number begins a new and highly interesting 
story by Mise L. M. Alcott, entitled 


The Baron’s Glowcs. 




















One of the most pleasing stories that can be found. 
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THE VORTURE ROOM OF THE MODERN INQUISITION. 


FuoRNITUR TD 
OF 
THE LATEST STYLES 
AT 
XY. KHRRUTINA’S 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


No. 96 and 98 EAST HOUSLON ST., 


Between Bowery and Second Avenue, 


New Spring Goods 
FOR GENTLEMEN. 
ROMAN SCARFS AND TIES, 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


UNION ADAMS, 


No. 637 Broadway. 





HOUSEHOLD MICROSCOPE 


of a first-class instrument—magenifying from 
to 10,000 areas, with a collection of 48 interesting Ob- 
jects of Natural History, $10.00, The Microscope with- 
out the Objects, $5.00. A necessity for every intelli- 
gent family. T. H. MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau 
street, New York. 


Grape Bitters. 
i VERY CNE KNOWS THE VALUE 

4 of the grape ss a luscious and healthy fruit. Speer’s 
‘Standard Wine Bitters ’’ is the ultimate ot the grape; 
in its properties, mildly stimulating, diuretic, sudorific 
and tonic. More than seven-eighths of them are the 
pure juice of the grape, simply made bitter by Peru- 
vian atk, Chamomile Flowers, Snake Root, Calamus, 
Wild Cherry Bark, etc. Sold by Druggiste. 


WARD'S. | 
PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 





Self-Mieasurement for Shirts. 


Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free everywhere 


Tue CASH can BE PAID TO EXPRESS COMPANY. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


8. W. H. WARD, No. 387 Broadway, and Uniov Square, 
New York. 








TRY THE PATENT LAUNDRY 
BLUEING-BAG. A perfectly pure 
Soluble Indigo Blue. Superior to 
all others in economy and conveni- 
ence. Each Bag in a neat box, 

Price 10 and 20 cents, 

Sold by all Grocers, and by the 

PLYMOUTH COLOR CO., 
Nos. 106 and 108 Fulton street, New 
York, 


My 


> 








CONSULAR SEAL 
CHAMPAGNE, 


As Imported for N. Y. Union Club, 
TOMES, MELVAIN & CO., No. 6 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


TUCKER’S CELEBRATED 


‘PATENT SPRING BED. 


The only Spring Bed known combining the essen- 
tials of comfort, cleanliness, durability, and cheapness. 

Superior Bronzed Iron Pedsteads, Cribs, and Cradles 
of new and handsome patterns. For sale by the prin- 
cipal Furniture Dealers and the Manufacturers, 

Tucker Manufacturing Co., 128 William st., N. Y., 
117 and 119 Court st., Boston, 








FAC SIMILE OF AWARD FOR 


Best American Family Sewing-Machines 
AT PARIS EXPOSITION, JULY, 1867, TO 


‘Weed Sewing Machine Oo., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


SA LEsSRoomms: 
613 Broadway, N. Y. 


249 Washington St., Boston. 








ae ALL THE ESSENTIAL = FAGLE GAS STOVES, 


Call or send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
661 Broadway, New York, 


(HICKERING’S, WATERS’, BRADBURY’S, LIN- 

/ demann & Son’s, and other first-class new Pianos 
for rent, and rent applied on purchase, For sale on 
monthly installments, or at low prices for cash, at 
WATFRS & CO.’S, 481 Broadway. 











| WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure the Itch. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure Salt Rheum, 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures Old Sores. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures all Diseases of the Skin. 

Price *0 centa; by mail 60 cepts, All Druggists sell it, 
Wrens & Potter, Boston, Proprietors. 





STIMPSON'S SCIENTIFIC PEN S| => 








| One Forward and two Backward Arches, insuring 
| great strength, well-balanced clasticity, evenness ot 
| point, and smoothness of execution. Sold by all Sta- 
tioners. One gross in twelve contains a Scientific Gold 
Pen. One dozen Steel Pens (assorted points) and Pa- 
tent Ink-retaining Penbolder mailed on receipt of 50 
centa. A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
Nos, 111 and 113 William street, N. Y. 


All Wanting Farms. 


Good Soil, Mild Climate, 44 miles south of Phila- 
delphia. Price only $25 per acre. Best of grain and grass 
land. Also improved Farms. Hundreds are settling. 
Information sent free. Address C, K. LANDIS, Pro- 
prictor, Vineland, N. J. 





[June 20, 1868. 








oC. O. D. 
AMERICAN «wazz=4 WATCHES. 


NOW UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
WATCH IN THE WORLD. 
I will send to any address by Express a genuine 


| WALTHAM WATCH, Chronometer Balance, Extra 


Jeweled, and in fine Silver Case, for $25, to be paid on 


| delivery, accompanied with certificate of American 


Watch Company, guaranteeing it to be in all respects 
as represented, The buyer to have privilege of examina- 
tion in the possession of Express Company. The purchaser 
is reminded that the price named is only a small ad- 


| | vance on that asked for the base metal watch repre- 


sented as an imitation of gold, of no real value, and 
dear at any price, and mainly bought by unprincipled 
parties, to be sold again to persons not acquainted with 
its spurious character, 
Name and address must be distinctly written. Buyer 
to pay Express -“arge, Address 
EUGENE BADGELEY, 
No. 157 Fulton street, New York, 





ANTED—AG TS—$75 to $200 pe 
month, everywhere, male and female, to in- 
troduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, This 
Machine will stitch, hew, fell, tuck, quilt, 
cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $18. Fully 
warranted for five years, We wil! pay $1,000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the ‘Elastic Lock Stitch.”” Every 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 
cannot be puiled apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents from $75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a 
commission from which twice that amount can be made, 
Address SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA.; or 
BOSTON, MASS. 





CAUTION, —Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
| palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the 
same name, or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
| and really practical cheap machine manufactured, 
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SELT ~ED ADERIENT 
What is this Grand Specific fer Dys- 
pepsia? this bubbling, sparkling, cooling, purifying, 
regulating draught they :all TARRANT’s SELTZER 
APERIENT? Well, it is simply the Chemical fac simile 
of the Seltzer Spring Water, which, for 100 years has 


been accounted the finest Cathartic and Alterative in 
all Burope. Sold by all Druggists. 


Imitation Ivory Goods ! 


Great Improvements Made: Three New Patents Received, 


MARTINGALE RINGS, $18 and $20 per single yross, 
SHELT BUTIONS, red, white, biue, $4 per gross, 
BILLIARD BALLS, $9 and $10 per set. 
CHECKS, $8, $10 and $12 per 100. 
Also a great variety of Ivory, Pearl, and Gilt Sleeve 
Buttons, $18 to $150 per gross pair. 
WM. M. WELLING, 571 Broadway, New York. 


GENTS WANTED - For 
the best and most re- 
liable LIFE OF GRANT, by 
Hon. J. T. Headley. Now ready. 
In one handsome vol., $2.50, 
Also just issued THE NA- 
TIONAL HAND-BOOK ot Facts 
and Figures from the founda- 
tion of the Government to the 
reseut time, 408 pages, $1.50. 
ent post-paid, 
E, B, TREAT & CO., Pub- 





Rae, 
lishers, 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


#8” Life of Colfax given to every subscriber to Life 
o1 Grant trom this date, June 1, 1868. 





HEADQUARTERS 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 
Campaign Goods. 
GEND IN YOUR ORDERS AT ONCE. 


The ball is now fairly in motion, and no better op- 
portunity has ever been offered for Agents to make 
money. With years of experience, and the prestige of 
the past, we challenge all competitors, Fifty styles of 
Badges, Medals, and Pins now ready. Extraordinary 
inducements to Clubs and Agents. Twelve beautiful 
samples sent, postpaid, on receipt of $2. Call upon or 
address BEN. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher aud Manu 
facturer of Campai, Goods, ¢8 Spring street, New 
York, under St. Nichvlas Hotel, 


SCHUTZE & LUDOLFF’S 
PATENT MONITOR PLATE PIANO 


Is superior to all the Pianos in the market, and at the 
same time the cheapest. 
Wanrenooms—452 BROOME STREET, near Bnroap- 
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AY. 
PIANOS TO LET at the lowest rates. 





WARDS SHIRTS 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars, 
sent free everywhere. THI CASH can be paid to Ex- 
press Company on receipt of goods, corner of Broad- 
way and Union Square ; also 387 Bruadway, N Y. 


WARDS 
CLOTH LINED 


PAPER COLLARS 


7 On On a ee 
70BEHAD EVERY WHERE 4 


RETAIL, Corner of Union Square and Broadway ; 
also WHOLESALE and RETAIL, 387 Broadway, N. Y. 














oe YOUR ORDERS AT ONCE. 
b Now published, the new number of 
FRANK LESLIE'S BUDGET OF FUN, 
with nearly Fifty Splendid Comic Engravings. 
Besides Sixteen Pages of the best Comic writ- 
ing. Yor sale everywhere. 
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